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‘HE PASSAGE OF THE TARIFP-BILL. 
P\HE tariff bill, which was finally completed in 
| conference-committee, out of the way, business 
will probably respond by a renewed activity, and 
the long-awaited prosperity will probably arfive. 
For some weeks there has been an atmdsjihere 
of hope, hardly more than that, among bi 
men, and its source and inspiration have. been 
the consciousness that the tariff bill would soon 
be finished, and the worst known. Business has 
been waiting so long for a revival that it would 
not be strange if we should now have a period 
of prosperity greater than the country has known 
since the crash and ruin which ollowed the 
passage of the McKinzey bill of 1890 and the Sazr- 
MAN silver act of the same year. The couhtty is 
so rich, the outlook for the farmer is so favorable, 
trading has been so long suspended, that even this 
tariff bill, bad as it is, cannot probably prevent the 
awakening of the business activities of the tiation. 
Indeed, if we are to have the prosperity hoped for 
and predicted, the prosperity that alone can prevent 
the election of a Bryan House of Representatives 
next year, it will be because the tariff agitation is 
over for the time, and because the dickerers and 
jog-rollers have at last completed their task of spoil- 
ing the people in behalf of the trusts and nianu- 


facturers. : RES 
It isa eurious feature of the history of this tariff 
bill that its discussion in ees hag 0: a 





goods accordingly. There is no doubt that'a 
many friends of the protective-tariff system re 


this attitude of the country as iataite ba ‘the 


definite adoption of protection as the permanent 
policy of the government. There are signs that 
encourage this belief. In the first place, the Dem- 
ocrats in the House of Representatives chose as 
their leader.a young man not only absolutely in- 
capable of dealing with the question, but one whose 
opposition is not based on principle. 
is a Democrat who, like TILLMay, prefers to ‘grab 
part of the plunder for his°own constituency 
rather than to stop the stealing. The Populists 
and some Democratic Senators also manifest this 
readiness to participate in the benefits of protec- 
tion. TILLMAN is not the only Southern Sena- 
tor who sympathizes with MCENERY’s willingness 
to permit any outrage upon the professed.prin- 
ciples of his party if the products of his own pedple 
are ‘‘taken care of.” The enactment of the bill 
was attained with the aid and the connivance of men 
who have professed to be opposed to class legisla- 
tion and to the whole system of taxing the public 
for the benefit of individuals. It is this ‘betrayal 
which leads protectionists to believe that their pol- 
icy is now definitely and permanently established. 
We are inclined to think that they will speedily 
discover their mistake; that they will find that the 
apparent apathy of the country was due to a con- 
sciousness of impotence; that, instead of acquiescing 
in the protective principle, the country is shore alive 


than ever to the essential immorality of tariff legis- 
lation; that there are deep-seated anger a firm 
. determination to punish those who are rsponsible 


for the greedy corruption which marked every'step 
in the composition of this disgraceful and menda- 
cious measure. To suppose that the country ac- 
quiesces in the bill which has been produced at 
Washington is to. suppose that it has become in- 
different not only to the vicious practices ‘Which 
have been the fruitful parents of its various sched- 
ules, but to the reckless and shameless display of 
them. The great central fact in the history of this 
measure is the continued domination of the Sugar 
Trust over Congress. There is some pretence of 
dispute as to whether the House or the Senate was 
victorious in the final arrangement of the. 

schedule. Bat it matters little which schemé for 
increasing the profits of the Sugar Trust was adopt- 
ed. The people who speculate in sugar securities 
have expressed their opinion of this legislation in 
Wall Street. The common stock of the Trust was 
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“selling at 110 when the work of making the bill 


was begun, and after the conference report was’ 
made the stock so 
“Street” assumed that the sugar schedule, as final- 
ly adopted, had added $13,000,000 to the value of 
the common stock. Boer oi 

For three years the Trust has legislated 
for itself, and has been able to tax the country for 
its own benefit, its agents in Congress being re- 
strained only by fears of their constituents. What 
the Sugar Trust has done in a large way has been 
done in a smaller way by other beneficiaries of this 
tariff bill. The public interests have not been con- 
sulted by the public’s representatives. Every tax 
imposed by this bill is in aid of a private enter- 
prise, and the rate in nearly every case has been 
dictated by the beneficiary. The price of nearly 
every article in common use is increased by the 
act, except the products of the farmer, who cannot 
be benefited by a tariff tax. But the old ruse on 
the farmer has been again attempted, and while the 
government permits him to be despoiled by the 
manufacturers of cotton ties, cotton bagging, and 
every other article that he muét use, it offers him 
the worthless gift of a tax on the products that 
he sells to England. The pretence has been that 
this log-rolling scheme of public plunder has 
had for its object the raising of revenue. But 
this pretence has now been abandoned, and even 
Mr. DINGLEY confesses that the predictions of in- 
creased income to be derived from the measure, 
which he made on introducing it. were untrue, 
while he now searches for excuses to explain: 
the looked - for deficiency of the current year. 
That the first effort of this Congress in dealing 
with the revenues should have been to equalize re- 
ceipts and expenditures is beyond dispute. That this 
result should have been sought through retrench- 
ment in expenditure will not be denied by intelli- 
gent men who have in mind only the best interests 
of the government. That, in the absence of the 
will or the to economize, taxes should’ 
have been levied that would weniger Bs mena 
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ashington, and it matters not, so faras the im- 
interests of the country and the fortunes 
of the Republican party are concerned, whether © 
the suspicion be just or unjust. 2 
Whatever else may be the outcome of this tariff 
measure, whether or not we shall be fortunate 
enough to escape the direful economic and polit- 
ical consequences that would follow the triumph 
of the silver men next year, we firmly believe that 
ig measure will hasten the end of the protective 
policy. We do’ fiot believe that the country will 
much longer tolerate a policy that is hostile to com- 
merce, which was spreading under the lower tariff; 
hostile to manufacturers, many of whom have en- 
joyed the benefits of free raw material, now to be 
taxed; -hostile to thé consumer; hostile to art and 
letters; and such a fruitful breeder of corruption 
that whenever a tariff bill is up, the Senate-hoyse 
at Washington becomes a market. The end of all 
this must come, and the men who are responsible 
for this latest phase of the protection barbarism 
will go down before the just indignation of the 
ne poirad whose public opinion they have ignoned 
oF openly contemned. 
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THE ALASKA GOLD-HUN‘TERS. 


_ “THE reports of extraordinary discoveries of gold 
in, Alaska are not only drawing thousands of men 


frgin points along the Pacific coast to the new gold 
intry, but already the East has begun to send 
its to the new mining-fields. It is character- 

isti¢ of the speculative nature of the American that 


he js willing to take chances of extreme hardship, 
and even of death, for the remote possibility of 
quigkly found fortune. How remote that possi- 
bility usually is has been illustrated at the opening 
of ¢very new mining country, and it has «been 
préyed again and again that the proportion of men 
who grow wealthy in mining is almost as small 
— of the men who break the bank at Monte 
0. 

A few years ago California sent a band of 
nauts to Australia, where some very rich gold dis- 
coveries had been made. Before they reached their 
destination discouraging reports began to come 
from the new gold-fields. These reports showed 
that while a very few men had grown enormously 


wealthy through the discovery of rich gold depos- — 


its, their less fortunate associates had undergone 
fearful hardships without reward. Both water and 
food had been lacking, and men who had had litte - 


tions -whie 





sold at 146. In other words, the _ bas 





fe ae fortunate miners were subtracted, it re- 


one-half. ' 
_A'sitnilar condition of affairs exists on the Klon- 
dike, if the reports which come by way of San 
Francisco and Seattle are trustworthy. Provisions 
are searce and dear; hardships are great; the prom- 
ising placer territory is limited, and already there 
are enough eager workers in the field to exhaust 
its capacity. Only the fortunate have returned to 
civilization, bringing their bags and boxes and cans 
of gold-dust to prove the wonders of which they 
tell:.‘ The men who are fighting poverty and hun- 
ger beyond the Chilkoot Pass are still to be heard. 
Something of this experience is foreshadowed in 
the of the man who has brought a substan- 
tial: fortune with him to San Francisco after a 
struggle with disaster for three dreary years. But 
the glitter of the gold he brings, and not the shadow 
of his struggle with misfortune, will linger in the 
mémory of tens of thousands of men whose hearts 
are yearning to-day toward the new California. 


‘SOME BARBARISMS OF OUR OWN. 


‘In many parts of this country there is too 
little ‘¢ivilization. It is best to go farther and to 
confesé that some communities in the United States 
are lamentably ignorant and barbarous whenever 
they come to deal with certain facts of life. This 
barbarism is vot confined to any particular section 
of the country, but it has more frequent opportuni- 
ties for displaying itself in the South than else- 
where, owing to the social conditions arising there 
from the presence of a great number of blacks freed 
from slavery ouly a little more than a generation 


TS ewtiniintioun wus blot upon our civilization finds 


th dese 











tion generally supposed 
most ferocious tribes of Indians in our own-country, 
and to somé of the most untamed of the African ne- 
groés. The ferocity in mangling and the furious 
joy that is produced by the sight of blood are some- 
times manifested, it is true, by others than admitted 
savages, » The Spaniards, for example, are accused 
of barbarous brutality in thejr treatment of the 
Cuban insurgents. The Japanese are charged with 
horrible cruelties to the captured and wounded 
Chinese at Port Arthur, and one of the excuses of- 
fered for them is that the Chinese had been equally 
brutal. The Turks are known to be guilty of mur- 
der and of worse in Armenia. 

Comfortable Christians in our own country and 
in the ‘States of Ohio, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Kentucky, as well as elsewhere, shudder when they 
read of the savages of foreign -and un-Christian 
lands glutting themselves with blood and murder. 
Our Congress and State Legislatures tremble with 
horrorand i ion at the accounts of Armenian 
shooting of Cu- 
pss «1 iou in resolu- 
upbraid “Europe: for tolerating the 
Turk, and they insist that the Spaniard shall cease 
to offend our susceptibilities 'in Cuba. 

There is no -hypocrisy in all this, for, as a rule, 
we are a-law-abiding people and we are humane 
Christians, but whether the thing ‘that is in our 
own eye be a mote ora beam, there is something 
there that ought to be removed before we pass any 
more resolutions about the thing that obstructs or 
diverts the vision of our brother. ay? 
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os i ‘a which. ) lives 
from the bench. * ae 
These are some of the instances which prove the 
statement made at the beginning of thisiarticle, 
that in too many parts of this country the be too 
little civilization. In view of them ald 
be becoming in the best of us, We may properly. 
continue to shudder atthe cruelty of seen 
Japanese and Spaniards, to ;deplore the mc: 
ity. of the black savages of Africa-and the ted,sav- 
ages of America, but until we. tame and ‘tivilize 
our own white: savages, until we treat &il illegal 
killing as really murder, until we drive from 
the bench such judges as the who has recently 
disgraced the State of Kentucky, we wi ‘best 
make up our minds that the tasks we have at hand 
are so exacting that we have no time for inter- 
ference in foreign couniries or with strange popu- 
lations, either through advice or ecpcsn ect” - 
.. sf d 


OUR INTERNATIONAL IRRESPONSI- 
BILITY. ae 






WE complain that foreigners do not u 
us. In international affairs that is no 
In Europe a minister composes his 
under a burden of responsibility which i# &lmost 
crushing. As Lord DourrerRin said in thepeech 
last year in Paris in which he bade farewell ta the | 
career of diplomacy, if any one of half @ 
august personages ‘‘ raises his voice above's wh 
per,” a shiver runs over all the exchanges ; 
through all the barracks of Europe. 


above a whisper unless they mean somethi: 
serious indeed. Observe the studious moc 

the language of the ambassadors at Con 
They do not in the least ‘‘cry Havoc” evet 
they are.actually preparing to ‘‘let loose the d 


. of war,” We, on the contrary, through vabontre 







-«.Jators, scream at the top of our voices even awe 


. odo not mean anything in particular, and 








it, was of the most urgent necessity. We were ex- 


condition of preparedness. And yet the Senate - 
showed the irresponsibility and insincerity of its 
own previous performaace by resolving we 


really the meaning of the refusal of that body 
to allow-contracts for armor plate to be made at 
the price offered. It is possible armor 

could be provided at a profit at a ton, the fig- 
ure beyond which the Senate declined to go, where- 
as the price charged was $425. It is said thiat this 
latter price is lower than that paid by England 
or France'or Germany. In that case the showing 
that we could get: armor plate for more: than a 
fourth less would shed an interesting t on 
the iron and steel schedule of the tariff. za egal 
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~ invited war from two powers, refuses to make any 
ton praenmedl yoipe ha > ee prey on 
e : action though 
» it is true that the Senaie is responsible for the 
' reation of the threatening conditions. Is it any 


—— that Europe does not know what to make 
us? er ae 





PARTISAN MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
“MENT. 


_ , OF the arguments iu favor of partisan munici- _ 


pal government, that recently published by ex- 
Governor — 'P. FLOWER appears to have 
attracted the most attention. He admits that the’ 
failure of partisan government in cities has “in 
some instances been conspicuous and humiliating.” 
But he affirms, on the other hand, that ‘‘some of 
the worst instances of maladministration have oc- 
curred under nominal non-partisanship.” He fails, 
however, to specify such instances. He only says: 
"I believe that-the net result of the non-partisah 
movement which. elected Mayor Strona has been 
of distinct advantage, in some respects, to the peo- 
ple of New York; but its merits have been con- 
fined to the services of a few men who have con- 


ducted their offices with conspicuous fidelity and - 
intelligence. As a test or demonstration of what » 
constitutes genuine non-partisansliip, it has been 
a failure.” The mistakes committed by Mayor 


STRONG consisted, not in appointing to office per- 


sous who were party men, but in selecting for ap- : 


pointmeut meu on account of their belonging to 
this or that party organization, instead of c i 
them solely according to their fitness for the officia’ 
duties to be discharged. And if Mr. FLowzr will 
candidly analyze the successes and failures of 
Mayor Strone’s administration, he will agree with 
the general judgment that in the different depart- 


es. ments it succeedéd in the same measure as the true 
ery © principles of non-partisan government were faith- 
. fully observed, and it failed in the same measure 


as those principles were departed from. The most 
conspicuous success was achieved in the street- 
cleaning department, which was most conspicu- 
ously conducted in the non-partisan spirit. The 








failures it is needless to point out. 
Mayor, Strone’s administration therefore shows, 
-pal municipal government is im- 


not that non 


perience of the last two 
that Mayor Strrona's ad- 





years has 


‘ ministration would have, been stronger in public 
increase of the navy, amounting almost to< ing 


opinion, moré harmonioy 


more effective in pro- 
molting the public good, 










the triumph of the non- 
elections, if he had 
made no appointments on partisan grounds at all. 
By this time Mayor Srrona probably thinks so 


himself. : 


It is one of the favorite arguments of the advo- - 


3 of partisan municipal government that such 
rd Siac = be restrained oe evil practices 
bys i at it is ‘‘responsible” to a party 

yani This is a catch phrase. What does 
“responsibility” mean? It means, practical- 
ly, in the first place, that the heads of such a par- 
tisan government. will be held ‘‘ responsible” for 
putting the offices at their disposal into the hands 
of their party organization. It means,.in the sec- 
ond place, as to the responsibility.of the party 
to the public, that when such partisan officers, 
in doing all they can for the behefit of their 
party organization, offend the moral sense of the 
public and get into difficulty, the party organi- 
zation will do all/it can to cover up their misdo- 
ings and’to help them out. The party. organiza- 
tion will usually stand by the evil-doer if he has 
matter of patronage and 







re acceptable to the peo-: 





their share toward keeping it in truest sense 
2. wins Cates tomtones 


761 





selves with the same fidelity to their du ‘Now 
let Mr. FLOWER compare these mer, whom he con- 
Ta in a sense “irresponsible,” with a majority 
of their predecessors under partisan municipel gov - 
ernment with all the moral weight of their respon- 
sibility to party organization upon them—and where 
does he find the strongest sense of responsibility of 
the genuine kind? .And which kind of responsi- 
bility serves the public best? 


‘ 
44 


ernment by party, however, must staud the im- 


é 


perative condition that the 
honest, 


clean nen directing party effort,and insisting upon 


‘honest, faithful public service as a condition for 


rewards, municipal government is safe ia partisan 
hands, and evils which have grown up under cou- 
trol by party need not exist.” This is the hugest 


: joke of the season, considering the character of tlie 


party organizations we have to deal with in: New 
York city—Tammanhy Hall under Boss Sarenan 
on the one side, and the Republican machine un- 
der Boss Puatr on the other. Yes, if Tammany 
Hall and the PLatr machine, or either of them, were 
or could be made party 3 unselfishly 
devoted to the public good, municipal government 
might be as safe in their hands.as in those of any 
other set of virtuous patriots. But will not the 









are . for a 


‘“‘ought to be’? And could thers be anything 
more hopeless than an att@mpt to effect that change 


by a transformation of Tammany or of the PLatr 


machine into devotees: of good government? <- 
ann uméstances there is something of 
y in the spectacle of a company of sound- 
money Democrats me¢éting at dinner like the 
Pickwick Club to devise methods of attaining 
«00d municipal government by electing ‘only 
Democrats” to the city offices, and of *‘ uniting ” 
all “Democrats,” Tammany included, tc that’ end. 
These gentlemen seem to be haunted by a vague 
apprehension that any independent municipal 
movement may somehow hurt aap  s what- 
ever that at present may be. The confusion 
of this idea is mercilessly betrayed by Mr. PLowER 
when he says: “A battle for tariff reform or for 
honest money might be if party activity were 
veserved only for F I elections.” Tf this 
be true, might not likewise a battle for high pro- 
tection or for free silver be losi, if party activity 
were reserved for Federal elections? And is not 
this even far more likely hecayse independent 
action is most apt to weaken the regular erganiza- 
tions, which at present work, one for high protec- 
tion and the other for free silver? Those genfle- 
men are no less at sea with regard to the municipal 
situation, Do they not know what every else 
knows, that if Tammany “unites” with thém on 
a respectable Democrat for the Mayoralty and 
keeps Bryanism in the background for the time 
being, it does so only for the purpose of tiding 
over a dangerous crisis, and of claiming the victory 
and monopolizing its fruits if the “‘ uaited” Dem- 








non-partisan, 
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CHINESE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS AT MECHANICS’ PAVILION. 
Photographed by Weidner. : 


es 


THE Fins WiETING OF THE CONVENTION AT MECHANICS’ PAVILION, JULY 1 
: ede Photographed by Taber. ; 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS FROM ARMENIA. 
Photographed by Weidner. z 


THE SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL: CONVENTION OF THE SOCIETIES OF CH 
[See Pace 766.) 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR COMMITTEE. 
Photographed by Weidner. is ig 





ARCH OF WELOOME AT MARKET STREET. 
Photographed by Taber. 


RISTIAN ENDEAVOR, AT SAN FRANCISOO, JULY 
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LONDON. 
Julp 1, 1897. 


CONTINUED, last month, to seek private diversion, 
wile apa 3350 are aud more required as the ma- 
ehinery of public began to work. Never was a betier , 
chance, apparently, for the great anodyne of art. It was 
& supreme, to test the spell of the magician, 
for one felt one-was saved if a fictive world would open. 
I knocked, in this way, at a dozen doors; I read a succes- 
sion of novels; with the effect ahora of feeling more 
than ever before my individual | rege bg our great gen- 
eral debt to the novelists. The greatt to say for them 
is surely that, at any given moment, they offer us another 
world, another ousness, un experience that; as ef- 
fective as the *s ether, muffies the ache of the actual 
and, by helping us to an interval, tides us over and makes 
us face, in the return to the inevitable, a combination that 
may at least have changed. .What we get, of course, in 
proportion as the picture lives, is simply another actual— 
the actual of other ple; and I no more than any one 
else pretend to Pay that should be a relief—a relief, I 
mean, a8 ‘at practically proves. We meet, on this 
question, I thiak, the eternal mystery—the mystery that 
sends us back simply to the queer constitution of man and 
that te p0t fn fe fecet lighted by the plea of *‘ romance, 
the ment that relief depends wholly upon the quanti- 
ty, as Geass of fable. It depends, to. my sense, on the 
quantity of nothing but art—in which the material, fable 
or fact. or whatever it be, falls so into solution, is so re- 
duced and transmuted, that I absolutely am acquainted 
with no receipt whatever for computing its proportion 
and amount. 


that I should blush to give bim a glimpse of my in- 
ferlor eotonnt bf them. The anodyne is not the partic- 
ular picture, it is our own act of surrender, and therefore 
most, et a 2 
latter element. would seem, in turn, to vary fro 
eer ae cre Lae Lrere Spe Seaslors propered, 
I believe, to limit their surrender in advancé. With some, 
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year that we meet a novelist about whom there be a 
question.. The circumstance alone is almost sufficient to 
beguile or to enthrall; and I seem to myself to have said 
almost everything in speaking of something that Mr. 
Gissing “ far” enough todo. To go far enough todo 
anything is, in the conditions we live in, a lively achieve- 
ment. 


The Whéripool, I crudely confess, was in a manner a 
ages to me, but the book has much substance, and there 
s no Jight privilege in an emotion. so sustained. This 
emotion ad it is that most makes me, to the end, 
stick to Mr. Gissing—makes me, with an almost nervous 
clutek, quite cling to him. I shall not know haw to deal 
with him, however. if I withhold the last outrage of call- 
ing him an interesting case. He seems to me ubove all 
& case of saturation, and it is mainly his saturation that 
makes him interesting—I mean especially in the sense of 
making him carious., The interest would be greater if 
his art were more complete; but we must take what we 
can get, and Mr. Gissing has a way of his own. The 
great thing is that his saturation is with elements that, 
presented to us in contemporary English fiction, affect 
us a3 @ product of extraordinary oddity and rarity: he 
reeks with the savor, he is bowed beneath the ruits, 
of coutact with the: lower, with the lowest, middle. 
class, and that is sufficient to make him an authority 
eel authority in fact—on a region vast and unex- 
plored. 


The English novel has, as a .general thing, kept so 
desperately, so uervously clear of it, whiskin San 
compromised skirts and bumping frantically inst ob- 
stacles. to retreat, that we welcome as the boldest of 
painter who has faced it and survived. 
We have had low life in plenty, for, with its sores 
and vices, its crimes and penalties, misery has color 


loves the he it, and 


Dickens we have never done any 
ize the vulgar. We have, at 


ae | recog 
Decseas wes ahectotde mesial Pou 
Dickens was ute H é : 
- sonar middle,” with cf lowest” le, elements, 


igar b 
‘droll Whee, i 


Gissing say; ‘‘ Well, dreariness for d 


let us try « 
Brondesbury and Pinner; es y as, in the first place, 


I know them so well; as, in the second, they are the 

f England; and, as, in the third, they are, artisti- 

cally speaking, virgin soil, Behold them glitter in the 
g dew.” : 


mornin 


question of form he certainly strikes me as staying far too 


‘poof feel 





end, absolutely m 


sion of lapse and . ‘That 
I oan think of no pons in which it prevails as 


all the sense of the ual aud the 
of the years in wh veal oy mpage reall 
picture is nothing unless it is a picture 
und the conditions are usually here 
Thanks to this perversity, everything 
tion appears at present to occur sim 


ply’ 
of a few conversations about it; there i no other conati- Brid 


lace. 
an 











thing, furthermore, as intrinsic effect, so much discounts 


I 
will learn also from Balzac, while he is about it, that no- are “ rambles, 


itself as this abuse of colloquy. 


Dialogue,” as it is commonly called, is singularly 
suicidal from the moment it is not directly illustrative of 


—- given us by another method 


80 much and 


impossibility of making people at once talk 
with needful differences, The thing, so far as 


out for occasions; it cannot be kept ae ~ 
or it has 


solution, therefore, is to leave it its fu 


supreme one. This function, ly exercised, averts 
the disaster of the blight of the colloquy:réally in place— 


illustrative and indispensable 
than such a blight when, antecedent 
aelegiee aaeen 1 

want we only. 
doesn’t come—it isn’t there. "he has been 
ened. There is no effect, no relief. 


I am writing a treatise when I meant 
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UPPER SUSPENSION-BRIDGE, TO BE SUPPLANTED BY A STEED ARCH. 


THE PASSING OF THE FAMOUS SUSPENSION-BRIDGES — THE NIAGARA GORGE.—{Sre Pace 762.] 














THE FIRST BRIDGE ERECTED ON THE SITE OF THE UPPER SUSPENSION- 
BRIDGE. 





WRECK OF THE OLD LEWISTON BRIDGE. 


‘THE RAILWAY SUSPENSION-BRIDGE, SHOWING THE NEW STEEL ARCH. 
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HEN I discovered that I was really in love with 
Kitty, 1 went to see Marian. I had’ been in 
love with Marian two years before—not real- 
ly in love, you know, only hopelessly — and 
we had remained fast friends. Every young man in 
our set had to fall in Jove with Marian, who had slid 
racefully from one generation to another without seem- 
ing to grow any older. She appeared to have the 
fountain of eternal youth in her heart; and while those 
who had been girls with her were either heavy matrons or 
sour old maids, she was still loved and loving—in fact, 
perpetually engaged; not because she was enamored of 
every young chap who proposed to her, but because she 
was too obliging to say no, and had rather long, slender, 
raceful arms that seemed -designed by nature to twine. 
Ter affairs lasted sometimes a weck, sometimes a month, 
rarely more than two. They left no scars on either side. 
She and her ‘‘exes” remained delightfully chummy. In- 
deed, she was so pleasantly good-natured, so affable, so ab- 
solutely guileless, that mothers actually approved of her 
as a kind of preparatory school for their sons; while as a 
chaperon, to quote the very young men, ‘‘she was just 
the cheese.” i 
She and Kitty were about as opposite as two human 
beings could be.. Marian had a certain artistic slapdash ; 
Kitty was trim to the last stitch. Marian was wholl 
feminine, clinging, and confiding; there was just a touc’ 
of the new woman in Kitty, a pinch of mannishness that 
meant ‘Keep off the grass” for any sentimental tres- 
passer. And yet I was sure that underneath it all she 
had the. most lovable of natures, the tenderest of 
hearts. She’d sail over a tennis-court like a swallow, 
and glide by on her wheel like a dream. But I was 
willing to stake my all that she'd love like a goddess— 
that, whoever won her, she would be wholly, passion- 
ately, exclusively his. But to win her—to own that 
little h of hers that beat so gayly, to have it look 
right at you out of her liquid brown eyes, to know that 
the clear rush of crimson to her cheeks was for you, to 
feel that the bright smile with which she raised her face 
to you was for pol joy that at last she had been beaten 
in a love set-—how could I hope that I might be the mon | 
one to possess this sweet, clean, wholesome, well-groomed, 
joyous creature, who no sooner saw a hand stretched out 
to catch her than she fluttered away with a ere 
grace which made her the more bewitching to the ba 
poreants Ought I not rather to take warning from Tom 
‘cote’s e with her? Tom’s father would have set- 
tled a million on him and another on her, and she knew it; 
but, just when he thought he had her, she clapped a hand 
on his shoulder, exclaimed, ‘‘ What a jolly day for a race 
around the lake!”—this was at Southampton—leaped on 
_her bike, and the last he saw of her the jimmiest pair of 
russet gaiters, a flash of steel, and a smile were vanishing 
‘round the corner. Tom, who’s a regular leak concerning 
both himself and others, told me-all about it. I felt sorry 


.trying to persuade myself that I liked-it even 
horseback riding—though I never did and never shall, for: 
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for him; and yet perhaps not so sorry as I: might have, 
because, you see, I was cramming for my own “* prelims” 
with her—practising up my tennis and learning to wheel; 
tter than 


it’s live flesh and bone and muscle I love to sit astride of 


-and-to master. To control a spirited mustang, bronco, or 


thoroughbred—what gives you a greater sense of power, 
except perhaps the very that a rebellious, athletic 
little woman, on whom her own capacity for love has not 
yet even begun to dawn, is beginning to feel your hand? 
I suppose she and Marian weré such fast-friends be- 
cause they were exact-opposites, At all events, I went 
to my old flame to find‘out if she thought my altar lamp 
would trim her wick to burn more brightly for me.than 
for any one‘else. I was not surprised to find Marian en- 


gaged in tying a pink-love-ribbon around a bundle of. 


etiers and an engagement ring which she was about to 
return. (Dear me! if she’d kept all her letters and rings, 
she might have started a paper-mill or a jewelry store.) 

‘* Well, Jack,” she said, when I told her what I’d called 
to see her about (having first helped her tie the love-ribbon 
in a bow by holding down the knot for her), ‘‘ she respects 
you because you shoot and ride better than she does— 
she’s had the and mask you won with the Sussex 
hounds mounted for her room—and she likes you for 
never making love to her; but whether she’d like you if 
you did is a question she’ll never answer any one but 
yourself. There's one thing you’ll have to learn, though, 
or you won’t stand a chance—golf.” 

‘*Golf!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Do you mean to say I'll have 
— around a field hitting at a quinine pill with a long 
stick?” 

‘*Well, if that’s your idea of golf,” said Marian, ‘‘ it 
isn’t Kitty’s,” and-drawing a letter out. of her belt, she 
began reading it tome. You may imagine Kitty’s enthu- 
siasm from this sentence: 

** «Driving is an art, iron-play a science, putting an in- 
spiration.’” ; 

At that time these terms were Greek to me, but I think 
the general drift was obvious-enough. Then came what 
she called,‘ A Few Simple Rules for Beginners”: 

*«*T. In order to play golf np a must begin by pro- 
nouncing it as if it were spelt goff. 

‘** IT. Make a friend of Colonel Bogie. 

‘** TH. Don’t. call a-club a stick. ae 

«««TV. Find out the smartest caddie, and try always to 
have him carry your clubs and ‘make your tee for you.’” 

“A i Ee tea-caddy,” I remarked, parenthetically. 

‘«V, In lofting a‘stymie—’ ” 

“Stop!” Leried. ‘I’ve studied Latin and Greck and 
have a smattering of Sanskrit, but this belongs to no lan- 

e, living or dead.” 

arian, however,was imperturbable. She continued: 
“<VL if you find: yourself dormie—’” 

*‘Mariau,” I said,“ forbear. This sort of thing may do 
for Choctaws, but we are living in a civilized community.” 








_ Golf does seem to have quite a language of its own,” 
remarked Marian, 

‘* shall certainly write to the Committee of Ten sug- 
gouee that they’ allow it to‘be offered as a substitute for 

reek at the’ entrance examinations for pears. 2 ~ If this 
had only been permissible in: my day I might have ac- 
quired the language ; but now, while I shall be happy to 
assist -some day in lofting Colonel Bogie, I shall let a 
he os severely alone—at least until 1 find out what 

t is.” 

And now Marian, inspired doubtless by my jealous ref- 
erence to Colonel Bogie, raised her eyebrows, shook her 
head critically, and read, with cruel emphasis: 

‘***Colonel Bogie is the most fascinating and popular 
man down here. I have a match with him every day— 
sometimes twice a day.’” 

It had been miy intention to deliver the packet of letters 
and the ring for Marian. I did nothing of the kind. I 
wenthome. I walked up and down my room,and smashed 
a grinning little red china devil that mocked me from my 
bureau. 

It is extraordinary how few men object to making fools 
of themselves in public. I can account for it only on the 
supposition that they do it unconsciousiy. I have often 
congratulated myself that when I made up my mind to 
play golf I decided to learn the game on grounds near 
my stables and kennels at Hill Top—one of those pleasing 
suburbs composed of husbands, wives, and babies. The 
ages of the babies ranged from one hour to five years; the 
ages of the parents, from twenty to thirty-five. Between 
and above these ages all was.a blank. bye | life was 
simple. Every morning at 7.28 the husband, still chewing 
the cud of breakfast (the wife at the window in a wrapper, 
calling a list of things after him which pe was to bring 
home from the city in the evening), rushed from his house 
to the depot, boarded the 7.80 express just as it was mov- 
ing out, and was projected through twenty-one miles of 
back yards, odoriferous salt meadows, and a tunnel. At 
half past six in the evening he alighted again at Hill Top, 
or was gently deposited: there at midnight (Saturdays 
only), in-which latter case his‘ efforis to give an air of 
verisimilitude to a bald and ‘unconvincing falsehood were 
truly: pitiable. During the day the wives pushed per- 
ambulators and conversed with one another about the 
babies therein—all this until golf struck Hill Top.in some 
miraculous way, when, lo! it was discovered that ‘nurse- 


“maids sa aa expe perambulators as well as mothers, that 


artificial foods for infants were numerous and superior, 


-and that in the end it was more economical to bave a seam- 


stress finish up baby’s dresses at fifty cents each than to 
wear one’s own fingers and eyes‘out over them. As indi- 
cated above, I had a poor opinion of golf as a game, but 
I had to acknowledge that it had worked wonders for 
Hill Top. 

Mothers ceased to walk with their hands stretched out 
in front of them as if they were groping for the handle 
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of a baby-carriage; midnight vigils became things of the 
past, for the male population of Hill Top got out as early 
as possible in order to meet the female ulation at the 
links. In the early history of the golf club a mother had 
appeared with a perambulator and a baby, whereupon the 
executive committee, composed of men and women, and 
upon the motion of a woman, passed a by-law that no one 
under eighteen years of age be admitted to the club house 
or links. 

It was to these links I hied myself, in order to gain a few 

ints about the game by following the play of others. 
When I stepped on the club piazza a person whom I took 
for a servant in livery, because of his bright. red jacket, 
hurried toward me, Just as I was thinking how assidu- 
ous in their attentions the Jeemses of this club were, I 
recognized the features of the leader of the Hill Top's 
Four Hundred—or, rather, Thirty-seven. Then I recalled 
that Kitty, in one of the letters which Marian had for- 
warded to me (probably because of several enthusiastic 
references to Colonel Bogie), had written of the red blazers 
worn by golfers, and advised that I get one. ‘* With hig 
quiet tastes,” she wrote, ‘* heé?Pwill biless find them 
rather outré, but I'm told they the swagger thing from 
the Cheviot Hillis to Land’s it 
“I'm told ” and the ‘‘ Cheviot Hills” and ‘‘ Land’s End 
riled me. o told her? Ovlonel of course, who 
probably, as his name indicated, was a man, one of 
those large-framed, meade bearded, self-contained, mid- 
‘ile-aged chaps—just the kind of fellow to impress Kitty. 
Yes, the reference to the Cheviot Hills and ’s Eud 
must have come from him. if 

Before my red-blazered friend reached me I had taken 
in the rest of the costume—his begs knickerbockers, 
which looked as if he had cut the balloon sleeves off his 
wife's tailor-made dress and thrust his legs into them; and 
his rough plaid stockings, which were turned down at the 
top as if they were that much too long for him—from all 
of which I ogre the 4: — dey Seasac ed 
weird as golf language, and, with t gerous-looking 
clubs which I saw a caddie bearing in a bag, ought to be 
exhibited in the Museum of Natural ey ee the 
spears, boomerangs, and feathers of the Fiji-Islanders and 
other savage . I lite knew how comfortable I 
would find golf attire until I into it—that is, into all 
of it but the Britishlike red blazer, which I never would 
wear; for my stables and kennels are right in sight of 
one of the numerous houses in which George Washin, 


did his sleeping act—Hill Top having been sliced 
out of ¢ historic borhood. f 
My friend me effusively. I was only a semi- - 


players, and told me about Willie Park senior, Witte Pai 
junior, Willie Dunne,and Willie this and thatjtill iteeemed 
that, willy-nilly, a prof ul golfer must be @ Willie o 
some sort—except that my friend mentioned “Old Tom 
Morris” in a delightfully familiar way-(as. if he hadn’t 
only B pees read of him in some book),-and said he was the 
Dr. Grace of golf—so English, ‘‘ don’teher know!” 

I now thought it was time for me to say something, 
so I remarked that it was a pity the links- were divided 
by the railroad, as it marred their picturesqueness. He 
eyed me sadly, as one who needed: to' be born again and 
rebaptized in the faith, and. said. the railroad track was 
their best hazard, and the location..of the links had been 
determined upon largely because of it. 

T thought this an opportune moment to watch two pro- 
fessional. players who were about to begin a match; so I 
joined the throng behind them, first getting some points 
about the game from acquaintances, so that I could follow 
it intelligently. The small square near the club-house 
with the box of dirt and the watering-pot was-the first 
‘‘teeing-ground.” From here there was a sloping de- 
scent, then a low stretch, and then a rise to a slab of soft 
turf. This was the “‘ putting- grasa,’ and I was told that in 
the middle of it wasa hole, into which it was the object of 
the player to place his ball in as few “ strokes,” or ‘‘ shots,” 
as possiblefrom the teeing-ground. The first teeing-ground 
and the first putting-greeu were about two hundred and 
fifty yards apart,and constituted the first ‘‘ hole.” All told, 
there were fourteen holes, covering about two miles. The 
course was triangular, the home hole being near the club- 
house—so that the last shot as well as the first was made 
from near that point. 

The two professionals were now on the teeing-ground. 
Willie No. 1 held out his hands,which were tightly closed. 
**I call your righ$!” said Willie No. 2. No.1 opened his 
right hand. In it lay a golf-ball.. ‘“‘ You have the honor,” 
he said. No. 2's caddie sprinkled the earth in the box 
with the watering-pot, put a pinch of it about an inch 
high on the ground, and placed the “ globe” lightly on 
the apex. I had learned that it was an ‘advantage to 
“have the honor,” for if you ‘ foozled” your opponent 
was apt to do the eame, while if you made a long drive 
the chances were he would get rattled and. ‘‘ press.” ; 

No. 2's caddie handed him a “ driver”—a long club 
with a short thick wooden head: Facing the “ globe” 
squarely at right angles, holding himself loosely, his 
knees slightly bent, he began “addressing.” After a 
preliminary swipe through the air, as if to a up, he 
made two or three short passes in front of tlie ball. This 
was the ‘‘ waggle.” Then,with an easy sweep, he brought 
the club back over his shoulders. Down in the hollow 
was a low breastwork of earth—a ‘‘ bunker.” If the ball 
fell clese to the face of this bunker the player would be 
obliged to use the “lofier”—a club with a slightly in- 
clined iron head—to ‘‘ loft” over the bunker, and could 
make only a canoe short shot, There was a sud- 
den — —— the air, a sharp click, and the white 
ball sailed away like a bird. Now it described its down- 
ward curve, ould it clear the bunker? No! Yes! It 
struck the face, bounded over it, and rolled along to the 
foot of the further mound. No. 2 followed with a strong- 
er drive, but ‘‘drew ” to the left and into the ‘‘ fog ”— 
longer grass outside the course. No. 2, lying short, now 
played the “‘odd” or third shot. It was his “* approach,” 
as it should carry him on to the green, where a “‘ putt” or 





d.” Iremember how that’ 













hen I attempted to drive, I ploug 


Prettiest 


f ‘ing that he could not play golf without swearing, gave it 


é ry, remindi 
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two ought to em him in the hole. He had a “‘ brassie 


lie,” his globe being ised on a bit of turf, a natural tee, 
whence, if he had had a low stretch of ground to cover, he 
might have made a long shot with bis ‘‘ brassie”—a club 
much like the driver. But as he was obl ‘to “‘ap- 

roach” up the mound, he used his ‘‘ mashie” to raise the 
Pall. He succeeded in ‘‘ laying” it on the ‘‘ green,” and 
could not see the green, but a fluttering guide-flag gave 
him the direction. * i erga ag hog. glte 
d ing on the green, and rolling along unt P 
sight betwesh No. 2’s ball and the hole. 

‘* Now watch him loft a stymie!” said one of the spec- 

tators, as No. 2 gave a gentle wrist-cut; and his ball, clear- 
ing No. 1's witha pretty little Jump, rolled over the smooth 
turf and vaniied. in the hole, which thus was his, ‘‘ one 
up ”—he leading his opponent by one stroke, I now knew 
what ‘‘lofting a stymie” was, and I found myself won- 
dering if the detestable Colonel Bogie could do it as pret- 
dily. 
‘At the twelfth hole No. 2.was:‘‘ two holes-up,”and. this 
I was toi 
wourthe t two holes, could do no better than ‘‘ halve” 
the match Fase og e did win the thirteenth, but-lost 
the home. y_a stroke, ; 

Close behind this match were two amateurs engaged 
in ‘‘ medal play,” in which the pla: ore enore by tee egy 

te number of strokes e course instead of by 

oles. There were also several “‘ foursomes” or “doubles,” 
as we would call them in tennis, the partners taking alter- 
nate strokes off the same ball. 

Before I left the links I asked the winner in the profes- 
sional match if he had ever played Colonel Bogie. Yes, 
indeed, and lost more often than won; but then the Col- 
onel was wellnigh invincible. His score on these links 
was 61, and no one else had been able to go around in less 
than 68. I asked to what nationality the Colonel belonged. 
He looked at me, as much as to ask,‘* Are you really in 
earnest?” (I = he thought any one who was al- 
lowed to go at large should know what country. had the 
honor of giving birth to such a distinguished individual— 
—_ golfers are so enthusiastic) before he answered, with 
a laugh: 


#3 h—like everything else that’s “get. 
But golf and Colonel Bogie had aed heart with a 
y 


jealous anger that was human, not sim h; and it 
was with a wrathful determination to beat the Colonel at 
his own game that I left. the links. 


Ill, 
It did not take long for me to have a short course of 
m ows laid: Git, aad might glad I was that my first 
forts were not made in public. Instead of hitting 









rio 


= faith 


of the Scotch minister, who, find- 


up—that is; the min » After.a while, however, I did 
better, for I found that by keeping my eyes on the lower 
curve of the ball I could strike it there and give it the 
aerial flight which meant distance. “My links were some- 
what rough, and had many ‘“‘ cuppy lies,” the globe drop- 
ping into a little hole or eup in the ground. In. this case 
you have to use one of the iron clubs, so that in making 
the stroke you eut away some of the earth behind the 

lobe, and I became quite ex in these kinds of shots. 

also had a number of bu -and ‘‘ approaches” up 
rising ground, so that I often brought the or mashie 
into play. I had now succumbed completely to the fasci- 
nation of the game, which largely lies in your confidence 
that your next stroke will be better than your last, se that 
the golfer is one of those blissful creatures who live in 
perpetpel hope. 

mproving, for I was steadily reducing my numbef of 


ened the latest litter in my kennels ‘ Brassie,” ‘‘ Mashie,” 
‘* Niblick,” and —— names Goncepting Colonel Bo- 


sich mun the somes & at I disposed of the pups at 
ill Top in less than no time. 
compared with the 


In to find out how my 
play at the local club, I en a caddie from there for 
t hole I was struck with 


Pn penn On the very 
the marvellous score (marvellous, at least, for me) which I 
was ee. trend made some lucky hits, but 1 never 
that the caddie deliber 
ately deducted a stroke. Thus early. in. m experience 1 
discovered that a “caddie bead roy 4 pas 
and lying. This being therefore an unsa method 
of gauging my game, I determined boldly to sally forth 
and challenge the best player in the Hill Top Club. I did 
so, and beat him “five up.” It seems this player was 
pretty well known as an amateur, and my victory was re- 
ported in the papers. But I had a more substantial re- 
ward in a letter from Kitty, saying that she would like to 
have me for her partner in the coming ‘‘ foursomes ” cham- 
pionship matches at the Matinicock finks, and inviting me 
to stop at her mother’s cottage during the matches. Yet, 
after all, there was a drop of wormwood in the cup, for she 
added: ‘Who knows but that you may yet beat the fa- 
a Sas Bogie, who so far ne proved himself invin- 
e here, 
* ne en eee I went ev gs to Matinicock. ‘' Ma- 
rian,” I said, “I w uld become engaged 
wee = oc Kp ve “— 
‘I would,” she replied, “if I didn’t thin possi 
Kitty had a prior june to him.” " — ~ 
It was a cruel thrust, but perhaps I deserved it. 


i ae 

The Matinicock links ore the: most benutiful in this coun- 
one more o famous St. Andrews links 

n Scotland anything else I have seen this side of 

the ‘ Western Ocean,” as the sailors say. The very term 

‘links ” suggests the sea, for it means sand that has ceased 


‘‘dead” for the hole. No, 1 was so near the mound he 


made him ‘‘dormie”; for his opponent, if he, 


then like giving up golf; but - 
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from being blown, having found a clinging-place in the 
roots of . and agile yw under grass ; 
and Matinicock is ever 8' by salt wind, for the 
links lie where Long narrows between two broad 
bays, into one of which runs a point of land, an arm whose 
had deftly balances a tall, slender light-house, with the 
sea Sigs Lge 

The links are a series of beautiful mounds and hollows, 
ribboned with narrow yellow sand roads, which in sunset 
lights I have seen change to a - .Matinicock 
Indian caddies in red sweaters the rolling 

. Eve og is aflutter—the grass, the low shrubs, 

fhe little flags, and the ribbons and loose sleeves of 
snthusiastis: players, exch striving to: become, a second 
en f ers, @ secon 
Lady Mar, Beott. Golf is a‘ 


icock }; - 
to the legend of its humble origin 
—a she’ striking at.stones with his crook—since no- 


thing would be. 
thane 
highest: ie 1 while his collie circled around 
- air, 

hole is named. There are, for the “ Belfry,” 
called from the pretty little sh tower at the railroad 
crossing, where‘an Indian girl in red tolls a bell 80 long as 
a train is within the limits of the links; and the “Cloister,” 
which has its name from the picturesque near-by residence 
of one of the officers of the National Golf Association, 
who is such a devotee of the game that he gore down to 
Matinicock in winter, to wander over the hills with his 
clubs and caddie. But with all its beauty I found it a coy 
course, with inany cuppy lies in the sand, a perilous hazard 
in the railroad track, which bad to be crossed no less than 
four times, tricky ruts and hoof-marks in the sand roads, 
and, as if these were not enough, a number of artificial 
bunkers to catch up your globe and to give you a 
lofting-stroke or two to get out. These were my impres- 
sions of the links from going over them the afternoon 
before the match to study the lay of the land. 

Ours was to be the final match of the series, our oppo- 
nents having made the best score so far. They were the 
‘“‘Rector” and a lady whom Kitty had just barely de- 
feated around the ladies’ course of nine holes. ‘‘If I 
could only get her to go around the men’s course,” Kitty 
had said, 40 telling me about it, ‘I could tire her out and 
beat her easily.” And so she could, for Kitty is a stayer. 

We saw the tall figure of our reverend opponent in 
rough Canada gray swinging along on foot ahead of us as 
Kitty was driving me over to the links the morning of the 
match. “When we caught up with him she reined in the 
mare and asked if he would have a lift. 

‘*]’m sorry,” she said, ‘‘I can’t offer you anything bet- 
than a dos-d-dos!” 


Well,” he: bamered, ** 80 long as you're one of the 









# bit of repartee and laughed over it. 

: sag aster of low picturesq gottages. Kitty 
was the Art Village. A American artist 
has a studio and once a week the students briv 
their work to be . Some of them passed us wit! 
slabs of canvas. with three stripes of paint—a yellow one 
for the beach, a green one for sea, and a blue one for 
the sky; though sometimes the blue was varied with pink— 
a sunset effect, I suppose. Kitty remarked that while a 
number of the students showed great cleverness, many of 
them worked moet laboriously, putting in every blade of 
grass or leaf. A scené near the Art Village—an old barn 
and a corn-field—was their special victim, 

** Yes,” said the ‘‘ Rector,” ‘‘some pictures are too good 
to be true, but theirs are too true to age 

‘* Anyhow,” I added, ‘‘a person shouldn’t paint or at- 
pet anything in the way of art unless he has a call from 

ven, 





** Well,” said Kitty, ‘‘I’m sure the sooner heaven calls 
some artists the better for all concerned—except 
possibly angels.” She touched the mare with the 
_whip, and we drew rapidly away from the barn and corn- 
field and a group of their torturers. 

After age hag my golf clothes I lounged around the 
club-house sitting-room, waiting for Kitty to appear. On 
the walls were a number of comic golf prints, one of 
them with a couple of verses after Goldsmith. Here they 
are: 

When lovely woman tries to volley, 
But finds too late that men won’t play, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy? 
What game can turn her grief away ? 


The means her spirits to recover, 


. Tie 
Our opponents drew the honor, and the “‘ Rector” bein: 


g 
noted for his strong drives, his partner persuaded him to 
take the first shot. ‘‘Click!”—the match had in. The 


ball sailed past the windmill in the hollow, was sig 
nalled **Rector’s” forecaddie half-way up the op- 
poe or two-thirds of the ‘“‘ Mews,” as the first 

is called. Kitty wanted me to follow. But I insisted 


c} Bogie bad said that, I would have | 
with the ‘‘ Rector” rattling it off I 


el AL ALTE ALLL ee 
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made a beautiful approach, laying him dead yf the hole. 
t in less than 


tal 
way. They were ‘‘ one up” at the Bate 6 


we could do was to halve the ‘‘ Crater.” This green lies © 


sides ; and Kitty, with a neat little slice, played a “hang- 
ing” ball so that: it trickled down tho bill! leseing an on 
putt forme. After crossing the ‘* Plateau,” we were ab 

to knock off our opponents 
‘**Bastion.” This 


tein. aren is on a commanding knoll, with a 


clear of the flurried bays, the sant hills on the beach, 
and the gleaming sails of ee ships. Of course in 
playing you get hardi ya 


oe look at the Jovel 


views from the Matinicock t you ‘feel them wi 
pty Aap at pr a ae soniething exhilarating 
n 8 w re i 


which this panorama of 
hill and hollow, sea and 
sky, bursts upon your 
inner vision, It gives 
added zest to the play, 
for you feel as if with 
every breath you were 
drawing brine and hea- 
ther into your lungs. 
Yes, for ideal golf, Aire 
me the Matinicock Hills 
links! 

I think it must have 
been brine and heather 
that inspired me to drive 
from — ** Bastion ” jee 
on to .the green, a@ 
Kitty (whose putting is 
trul on to draw a 
be ght on the hole 
and putt us in straight 
as a fifle- shot. r 
opponents, on the other 
hand, foozied into the 
es and lost a stroke 

aying out. 

, We halved the “ Clois- 
ter,” lost one to them 
on the ‘‘Long Acre,” 
but won it k on 
** Sandy Mount,” Kitt 
driving with the brass 
inst of the driver, 
calculating that she 
could better play under 
the ball with the former 
and clear the railroad 
embankment, which she 
did, while our oppo- 
nents struck the rise 
one a ag ae oe 
vi thus. losing | 
their eel: wor co 
worked up the ey Far 
cent over ~ - 


Yin Sar ia G a 
ec i as Te Say 





































down | 
** Knoll : 
Top,” into the ‘Low. 
— to ‘ Eastward 

0.” i 

We had been playing 
with oe fortunes, 
yet wonderfully close, 
and here on the tee of 
the sixteenth hole they 
were three up. It was 
still anybody’s match, 
but they were playin 
a strong game, at 
might hold their lead, 
or even increase it. 

In driving from here 
the wind drew me to the 
left, and I lost distance, 
so that, although I made 
a lucky pitch right on 
top of the little mound, 
which rises like a turf: 
pyramid from the level, 
a ae peer 
well up, it drop ° 
most against the bunk- 
er just beyond. But 
Kitty was equal to the 
emergency. Lying back 
against the face of the 
bunker,and bracing her- 
self by thrusting her 
heels into the sand, she 


lofted with a. strong “THAT NIGUT 


wrist. and forearm 
str But. for this 
ild_bave lost: the 


we. ve j : 
hole jnstead of halving it-with our epponents. But they 
were still three up, an ay three holes from home. 

“* Peconic ” lies from a high mound to a lower one, two 
hundred and iat © dyes eos by F age measure, but 
nearer, in an airdine: A strong drive carry the 
player from the tee to the green—he should .be ‘‘up” in 
one. The “* or” was ‘Sup ” in one, but. so was I, and 
with the next stroke Kitty rolled us iuio the hole. Our 
opponents foozled two easy putts, and at the ‘‘ Dell 
they took four té ‘our tliree, so that we began play on the 
‘* Home” hole tied. 

This is a short hole, but almost entirely up hill, the 
5 ew lying on top of 'a high mound near the club house. 

pant beg, bo , oe gra to watch the finish, for word of 
our.close play had travelled ahead of us. Well up the 
mound were the forecaddies perched on a rock. 
” made one of his grand drives, but no 
better than Pee. ae a a ball in line — a 
His ner, pla the. odd. t approaches through- 
out A ope psc 4 had been beautiful, and she now prepared 
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for a last effort. Both lies were cuppy, though not badly 
so.. ‘* Take a little earth, madam!” shou the ‘* Rec- 
tor,” and slicing into the ground half.an inch behind the 
globe, so as not to out too strongly and drop beyond 
the green, she laid t dead for the bole, amid the applause 
rok the spectators and a shout of approval from the ‘ Rec- 


I knew that the crisis had come, and that the whole 
brunt of it rested on me. There lay the little white ball 
half-way up the mound. Could I drop it on the green 
where one of Kitty’s exquisite putts would roll it into the 
hole? I knew she expected no more of me. If I did that we 
would halve this match and have another chance. If my 
stroke was too short or too long we were lost, and I might 
as well pack up and be off. But I was thrilled witha 
wild, almost crazy . . 

I clumbered up the thirty yards of rise to the green and 
examined it. ‘I saw'it was heavy, and that the ball ‘would 
drag unless it had plenty of goto it after dropping. Then 


I SAT ON THE DUNES WITH KITTY AND WATCHED THE MOON RISE.” 


I placed my forecaddié in line with the hole and went 
‘down, . 

I can still see the picture before me as I Jooked up the 
mound before addressing the bull—the bevelled edge of 
the green, the red cap of the caddie just visible above the 
tise, andl me and shoulders of the tall ‘‘ Rector,” the 
<7 of the feather in his partner’s Alpine hat, and 
Kitty, looking down at me from a nigh corner of the 
green with a smile of ey me “aa that inspired. me 
‘with the determination to do or die. : 

.T heard the click, I saw the ball vanish over the bevelled 
edge, and tlien I watched Kitty. She gave a litile start, 
there was a.shout and a forward move from the on- 
lookers, and then Kitty fairly flew down the hill toward 
me, and I felt her seize my hand and shake it as if she 


would wring it off. A moment later the “Rector” clapped | 


me on the shoulder. 

This is what had happened: the ball had dropped on 
the green, given two or three little leaps, just as I had 
calculated, and then dragged slowly (‘‘ Oh, so slowly!” 
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Kitty said) straight for and ino the hole—and the match 
was ours ‘one up,” our opponents still having to putt. 


That night I sat on the dunes with Kitty and watched 
the moou rise over the sea. I shal! not tell you what I 
suid to her and what she answered — but she did not 
“bike” around the lake this time; and next day, when we 
drove over to the links, we passed without n ing them 
the Art Vil and even the ‘ Rector” (he congratulated 
us as soon as he reached the club-housge), because we were 
absorbed discussing a becoming costume for Marian, who 
was to be maid of honor, 

Meher Soa were sibitog on be elub-house piazza, Kitty 
said: ‘‘ Jack, you ought to pla Colonel Bogie, believ 
eds — him.” . $8 — 

‘“Tm willing to try now, A week ‘I should have 
liked to. drive Fim from the ‘Mews’ pag te the hole, and 
then to stop it up so he'd never get out I” 

T spoke a bit hotly maybe. Anyhow, she looked at me 
with questioning sur- 


oo Why did you want 
tov him in ev- 
ery letter to Marian, and 


Dearly drive me mad 
with joalousy?” 
She didn’t seem to 
uite understand me. 
ben a sudden light 
came inte her eyes. 
How do you 
think Colonel Bogie’s 
been ing golf?” she 
y with ‘s rbguish 

ainile, 


“*As I don't know 
him, I can’t mye I an- 
swered, somewhat tessi- 
ly. ‘How ” 

** About five hundred 
years,” she said. ‘‘ Ever 
since golf n. He's 
as old as game, 

ou dear, delicious boy! 

ion’t you know tiicre’s 
a‘ score’ for every 
golf couzse? A profes- 
sional goes over the 
links, makes up his mind 
what wonld be an ex- 
traordinarily score 
for them, that. be- 
eomes-the ‘ bogie score’ 
for thet links. There’s 
béen a ‘Colonei Bogie’ 
since the year one of 
o~ The* nore secre’ 

‘or Matinicock is eight y- 
one, and when we start 
out te do better we're 


Boge * Coione!l 
nary cha 





ee 





e's ap imagi- 


ort racter—an ideal 





MUSIC NOTES. 
Ir is midsummer near- 
ly, but & new comic 
opera is being tried on 
the town, and tried ou 
(of all places to give it 
a frame and to give an 
audience. elbow - room) 
at the Madison Square 
Garden, in pretty nearly 
the’ un ged audito- 
rium. - The title of the 
work is Captain Cook— 
which at once and am- 
ply hints at what may 
6 its ground-work and 
local color—aa to yege- 
tation and complexions. 
The libretio ie by Mr.- 
Sands W. Forman; the 
music is by Mr. Noah 
Brandt — both of San 
Francisco. — Mr. For- 
man’s book is largely 
an effort to be humor- 
ous; bat its humor, like 
the dusky faces,of the 
natives in the chorus, is 
scmething monotonous and obscure. Mr, Brandt's score is 
much the best of the two essentials; it has ideas,and often 
a clever and graceful expreasion of them, In such a hall, 
however, it is scarcely fair to pronounce on what a com- 
poser has meant to do or has done. The opera is well 
enough sung by a large company, and the audience have 
the unkind advantage in hearing it that if they de not 
care for it they can retire to the other extremity of the 
hall, and neither see nor hear it, 


“wThere is Bh nt deal in a name, But eyen with Mr. 
pe 


Beidl’s dev raonal following unkindly deprived of 
the conductor's visible presence—thanks to London and 
Baireuth—even with the Seidl b&ton and back afar, his 
orchestra’s concerts on the Madison Square Garded’s roof 
are popular. Mr. Neundorff’s progranimes are more 
skilfully compounded than if they were the strict result 
of the Seid! preseription—formulas lately grown something 
too monotonous—and a fine range of grave and frivolous 
music varies their making-up. BE, 1. 8. 
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GEN®RAL VIEW OF THE. GROUNDS AT THE MAIN: ENTRANCE, 
Photograpbed-by Axel’ Lindahls, Stockholm. 


A PART OF OLD STOCKHOLM, A LAPLANDER BOY OF THE BETTER CLASS, 
Showing Group comprising a Laborer, Peasant Girl, Citizen, Boy, and Warder. Photographed by K. Stein, Herndsand. 


THE CITY OF STOCKHOLM’S EXPOSITION BUILDING. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
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LAPLAND AND DALARNE PEASANTS DANCING AROUND THE MID8SU 


EXPOSITION AT STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN—PEO 
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THE OLD. BELL-TOWER IN SKANSEN, VIEW OF THE MARKET-PLACE, OLD STOCKHOLM, 


Built in Dstergothland 180 Years ago, and transported in Sections te. the Showing Group of Exposition Guards, Peasant Women, Shop-Attendan 
Exposition, |Tower Bellman in ‘the Foreground. " . wei : " 
| : 


' 
‘ 


- TYPE. OF SWEDISH PEASANT. GIRL. THE PRONT OF THE FORESTRY. BUILDING. 
Photographed. by P.'G. Klemming; Stockholm. Photographed by Axel Lindahis, Stockholm. 


D THE MIDSUMMER-EVE POLE—INDUSTRIAL, HALL IN. THE BACKGROUND. LADIES’ RECEPTION PAVILION: AND TYPICAL BOOTH. 


—PEOPLE AND SCENES AROUND THE FAIR GROUNDS.—(Szx Pace 762.] 
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CHILDHOOD. 


WHEN winter winds sound wild and shrill 
A tiny red flower blooms; ’ 

Its crimson burns on heath and hill 
Through deep hibernal glooms. 


It smiles amid some bitter blast 
And when the fleet rains blow; 
Where men stand stricken and aghast 
It flames with tender glow. 


What joy of life thrills all its veins 
And curves its modest head! 

See how it drinks the falling rains 
That flood some river’s bed!.... 


A child is kin to such a flower, 
To its irradiant strife, 

Wiaich wins at last a precious dower, 
A loveliness of life. 


A child—a little child—you say? 
Time is a sacred gage 

To this unbroken soul whose way 
Leads to some golden age. 
F ¥ G. E. MontGoMeEry. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN EXHIBITION. 


In the ghostly twilight, red and blue and white pennons 
flutter above a white-floored circle—a dancing-platform 
with green - painted seats arranged about its generous 
girth. An outer circle of rich green grass 18 patrolled by 
a thirteenth -century warder in resplendent yellow and 
brown garb and bearing a savage pike, while beyond the 
grass-plot stand thousands of people watching the dancers 
upon the platform. 

it is half past eleven o'clock, you notice as you look at 
your watch; the midnight is fast coming, and yet you may 
recognize your friend easily away across the plaza; and as 
for the dim lanterns in their curious tin cages, they flicker 
away shamefaced in the presence of this queer powerful 
twilight. The sun did not go down until after nine o'clock, 
and he will soon be on duty again, long hours before these 
revellers have danced themselves out. 

[tis Midsummer eve in the city of Stockholm, and these 
thousands of people, and those quaint-garbed fiddlers, and 
the queer old man with the key-harp in his arms, and the 
hundreds of young men and women from the far-away 
provincial places of Norway and Sweden and Russia and 
Denmark have come up here to Skansen to enjoy, even 
more than elsewhere in these strange lands, the delights of 
midsummer-time. Skansen is one of the features of the 
World's Fair in this city, an open-air museum of pos A 

history, and ethnology, and present-day affairs as well, 
which has been incorporated for the time being into this 
exposition, which is attracting so many thousands from all 
quarters of the globe. 

It is quite enough to blind your eyes to watch these 
dancers, so wildly fast they whirl, the gallant now and 
again lifting his green bodiced partner from: her feet, to 
bring her down a step or two further on in precisetime 
with the music, while now the two change from the fierce 
mad polka they have been dancing to execute no end of 
graceful country figures, as the fiddlers play like mad and 
the crowd claps with delight. ‘These peasant dancers have 
come from sea-beat Holland to the south, from Dalarne, 
from Haparanda, and the far north, and the nimble feet of 
a young girl from Lapland are beating the measures with 
the best of them. 

Some of the women whirling past you in the dance have 
brilliant red dresses bound at the waist by a cardinal belt 
of red leather,above which is a gay bodice of green, and 
above its interlacings snowy ruching to the chin, a quaint 
filmy lace white cap above the yellow hair. The next 
dancer has the tall peaked cap, blue as her eyes, and bor- 
dered at its edge with a cord of vivid red, a bodice of 
crimson, a short skirt of blue-black stuff, with an apron 
from bust to feet indescribably brilliant in reds and yel- 
lows and greens. 

His swainship wears a pair of elk-skin knee-breeches, 
caught at the calf with a gay pink rosette, a coat of black 
reaching almost to his heels, its edge bordered with brill- 
iant red, a wide-brimmed, low-crowned black hat, and a 
vest so yellow it would put a canary-bird to the blush. 
The dancer that follows him wears a mouse-colored pale- 
tot, belted about the waist, with crossed strips of snowy 
white leather on the back from shoulder to hips, a pair of 
immense baggy trousers mouse-colored to the knee and 
black from the knee to the feet, a waistcoat of green 
figared silk. and upon his head a queer black hat with 
enormous brim, and around its crown a wide band of 
crimson satin ribbon falling below the brim in fantastic 
tassels. 

So might one write indefinitely of the holiday finery of 
these peasants, the variety being wellnigh infinite. Ev- 
erywhere about the grounds of this picturesque exposi- 
tion you may see these quaint-clad peasants, filling the 
plazas with fine notes of color, blending into the soberer 
garb of the city folk where the crowds gather thickest 
about the music-stands, types of the bright free life of 
these humble Norse yeomen, as yet unmixed with the 
blood of the town. 

I think the key-note of this World’s Fair is picturesque- 
ness. You seldom see the commonplace. You may look 
in vain for such splendid buildings as those which adorned 
the World's Fair in Chicago, but you will not seek in vain 
for strangely picturesque features. The buildings are 
quaint rather than large, delicate in decoration rather 
than gorgeous, antique and picturesque in architecture 
rather than massive. Some of them, however, are of no 
mean size, and the central building, the building devoted 
to machinery and that given up to art, would not have 
— so diminutive even among the Chicago mam- 
moths, ; 

The exposition grounds are quite near the heart of the 
city, on a beautiful island, one of the seven on which 
Stockholm is built. The grounds are reached by electric 
launch, by street car, or you can take a brisk walk from 
almost any part of the city, so peculiarly compact it is, 
and be at the entrance-gate in a half-hour or less. 

There is little attempt at electrical display—save in one 
rare-colored fountain which plays late at night—for the 
reason that at ten o’clock, or even eleven, it is so light the 
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.ctric display would fade sadly. Two features of es- 
op te Mee be reserved for complete consideration 
y themselves—Skansen, mentioned above as the reg 
where the peasant folk have just held, at this writing, 
their Midsummer-day festivities; and Gamla Stockholm, 
or old Stockholm, a reproduction in most picturesque 
form of the city as it was known just a hundred years 
after the discovery _ America—two of the most striking 
nts in the exposition. 
ole he main building, or Industrial Hall, stands in the 
centre of the grounds, its queer cupolas visible from 
almost any part of Stockholm. It is crowded with the 
choicest that these northern countries can produce in 
the wide realm of industry —an epitome, widely inclu- 
sive, of all that is progressive and stable in their com- 
mercial life. Across a high white viaduct stands the 
great building devoted to the exhibits of machinery, while 
hard by it the art-gallery, a long, handsome building, 
gives space to the best that the Northmen have done, and 
affords ample evidence of much of the best that has been 
done by the painters and sculptors of other lands. Then 
there are the tourist pavilion, illustrating with many a 
quaintly ingenious device the physical attractions and the 
sports of the north; the great museum, affording oppor- 
tunity for extensive study into municipal, educational, 
and sanitary progress and history ; the F ishery Hall,show- 
ing in compact form the phases of one of the most impor- 
tant industries of these sea-girt lands; the buildings de- 
voted to an exposition of the army and navy, the building 
of forestry, of mines, of horticulture, the e ectrical build- 
ing, and so on, and 80 on. : 

At every turn you find the oddest pavilions, some of 
them in use as offices or restaurants or coffee-houses, some 
of them built by business firms from various cities to ad- 
vertise their wares, and all of.them interesting from an 
architectural as well as from a decorative stand-point. An 
immense white candle, a hundred feet or more in height, 
rises in snowy brightness above an electrical display. A 
champagne merchant has a pagoda or exhibition hall built 
almost wholly of champagne-bottles, through which the 
light falls in a mellow green upon the samples displayed ; 
while another wine-merchant contents himself with a gi- 
gantic champagne-bottle, big enough to drown the woes 
of a viking giant. A curious reddish-brown wood build- 
ing, carved with many fantastic figures, holds all manner 
of toys for children, while near to it stands the pavilion of 
a perfumer and soap-manufacturer, made in the likeness 
of a great barrel, with immense perfumery-bottles at the 
four corners, the whole a delicate green in color. Queer- 
shaped water-kiosks—tiny buildings with Russian orna- 
mentation—abound, where one may buy ices, ice-cream, or 
various mineral waters. The small buildings devoted ta 
the police or the exposition employees are all built in the 
quaintest manner possible, with steep peaked roofs paint- 
ed a bright green, and sides of red or brown. The choco- 
late cafés are dainty, and in some cases highly ornate. 
In one of them are life-size figures of the King and 
Queen done iu chocolate, sitting on chocolate chairs 
which rest on a chocolate floor upon a base of chocolate 
marble. ‘The buildings of the various countries and of 

the city of Stockholm are all keyed up to the same note 
of picturesqueness. The Russian building is particulariy 
peculiar, a gorgeously fantastic affair, with no end of in- 
teresting exhibits in the interior. 

And amid all the odd, and in some few instances gro- 
tesque, displays there is yet a most delightful harmony. 
The colors of the buildings are in many cases brilliant; 
and so powerful is this northern sun at this time of the 

ear, and so uniformly clear the air, that all the striking 
et of the buildings are accentuated, and the whole forms 
a picture one may never forget. I do not think any one 
can visit this exposition without having his imagination 
stimulated, and his love for the beautiful and picturesque 
—the one inclusive of the other—charmingly satisfied. 

The grounds, especially near sundown, or say at 8.30 or 
9 o'clock, are thronged. These thousands of northern 
people take life easily. There is no rush, no hurry, no 
bustle. The newsboy or newsgirl who accosts you on 
the street does so in a half-apologetic manner, and mod- 
estly trots away if you decline to purchase. The drivers 
of the street-car horses, the cab-drivers, and even the dray- 
men down in the heart of the city conduct their various 
steeds in a manner to make one who has faced the deadly 
cable grip and the deadlier truck-horses of lower Broad- 
way thank fortune there are some people left in the world 
who would rather turn out than run over you. 

The most expensive dinner you can buy on the exposi- 
tion grounds, which is, say, ten to twenty-five per cent. 
higher than the regular city restaurant dinner, costs you, 
for all its manifold courses, three und one-half kroner— 
ninety-four cents., This includes the inevitable ‘‘ smér- 
gasbord,” an initial appetizer, so to speak, consisting of 
anchovies, sardines, pickles, cheese, cold salt meats, and 
some liquid stimulator of « more or less pungent nature. 
In a private dwelling this is served on a sideboard, to 
which the guests go and help themselves before sitting 
down to dinner. At the restaurants, however, the smdr- 
gasbord is served on the table. Then come soup, fish, 
nieats of several varieties, with vegetables usually served 
upon the same large silver platter with the courses of 
meats, salads, and what not—a long array of edibles, ex- 
cellently cooked, ending with dessert and coffee. 

Since the exposition opened, on the 15th of May, to date, 
a little over six weeks, there have been just seven arrests 
for disorderly conduct on the grounds—surely a not bad 
showing, when thousands upon thousands of people have 
been here. The man who speaks no language but English 
may visit this exposition, confident that he will find his 
native tongue at every turn. Asa young Brooklyn man 
said to me at «inner, ‘‘ You can’t get away from the Eng- 
lish speech.” And it is so; and I think the man who 
speaks English, especially if he be an American, gets 
quicker service, and is more carefully guided about by the 
guard, free of all tip suggestiveness, than the man from 
any othercountry. America is very close to these northern 

people, for when they have given two millions and more 
residents to America they must perforce have keener in- 
terest in one who comes from that land. 

Of course there are a days when there are 
particular attractions—as Midsummer day, and the last 
days of the present week, devoted to the men who repre- 
sent the International Press Congress, journalists from 
all over Europe, who are enjoying an outing in this far 
northern country. Nearly every day at present either the 
Crown- Prince or the King, or both of them, visit the 
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ounds, and walk about among the le, inspectin 
the exhibits in a truly American fashion. ‘The “ote come 
universally beloved, and you will find no Swede—at least 
I have found none—who is not intensely devoted to his 
sovereign. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the picturesque 
character of this World’s Fuir, nor would it be easy to esti- 
mate its importance to the countries represented, from 
either a commercial, an industrial, or an esthetic stand- 


point. W. 8. Harwoop. 
SrockuoLm, June $7. 


REBRIDGING NIAGARA. 


WITHIN a few months the great suspension - bridges 
across the Niagara gorge will be nothing but memories. 
One by one they are passing away and giving place to 
new steel arches. The railway suspension -bridge has 
already been supplanted by an arch, and the contract has 
been awarded for another arch to take the place of the 
upper suspension-bridge. The taking down of these 
structures is of more than ordinary interest, for they have 
always had place among the really great bridges of the 
world. Among many visitors they have no doubt excited 
as much admiration as the Falls themselves, and their 
spider-web appearance will be recalled by travellers the 
world over. That both of these famous bridges should 
give way to a modern creation in a single year is a re- 
markable incident, and that the first to come should be 
the first to go is but an observance of the order of things 
which holds good in many other fields, 

The usefulness of the railway suspension-bridge, which 
was the first great bridge of its kind erected in America, 
and also the first bridge to span the Niagara chasm, has 
been ended. Its towers and cables have been removed, 
and the suspended portion is meeting the same fate. The 
charters for the erection of this bridge were obtained in 
Canada and New York in 1846. A means of communica- 
tion was established between the two cliffs at the site of 
the bridge by a boy named Homan Walsh, who is still 
living, and who, while flying his kite, allowed it to sctile 
on the Canadian bank. The kite string served to pull a 
cord across the river, which in turn was followed by a 
rope, and then by a wire cable. On this wire cable a car 
was operated as a ferry and to facilitate the building of 
the bridge. This cableway was probably the first used in 
America, and was first operated on March 18, 1848. The 
car, or basket, is now treasured as one of the possessions 
of the Buffalo Historical Society. It is made of strips of 
band iron, and was designed by T. G. Hullett, of Niagara 
Falls. 

Several years were consumed in building the bridge, 
so that it was not until March 8, 1855, that the first train 
crossed it. This first bridge was of wood, with stone 
towers. In 1880 the suspended structure was renewed 
in steel, and in 1886 the stone towers gave way to steel 
successors. This remodelling was done without any in- 
terruption to traffic, and was under the supervision of 
L. L. Buck, M. Am. Soc. C. E. As compared with the 
time it. took to build the suspension-bridge, it is interest- 
ing to note that the arch which has taken its place was 
erected within a few months, and is a much,larger Sy 
On its upper deck the new arch has double tracks for 
steam-cars, while its lower deck is taken up by a trolley 
track—the first to cross to Canada—carriageways, and 
walks. It is a graceful structure of large supporting 
capacity, and is leased by the Grand Trunk Railway. 

The abutments for the arch that is to replace the upper 
suspension-bridge are in place, and the work of erecting 
the steel will commence in October, at the close of the 
summer business. This arch will be the fourth bridge 
erected on this site. It is this bridge that adjoins the 
State reservation.. Previous to the erection of a bridge 
at this point crossing was made by ferry. The first 
bridge here was built in 1868, connection between the 
cliffs having been made by carrying a rope across on an 
—- The formal opening occurred on January 2, 

This bridge was. also of wood. In 1887-8 the sus- 
pended structure and towers were renewed in steel, com- 
pletion being reached in December, 1888. On the night 
of January 9-10, 1889, Niagara was visited by a violent 
wind-storm, which tore the entire suspended structure 
from the suspenders, and it dropped, bottom upward, into 
the gorge. That portion of the wrecked bridge lying 
on the débris slopes of the banks was removed, but the 
waters of the river still hide from view the greater por- 
tion of the fallen bridge. ‘The controlling companies at 
once placed orders for another bridge, and in 117 days 
traffic was resumed across the new structure. As origi- 
nally built, the wooden bridge allowed but a single vehicle 
to cross One way at a time, but when renewed in steel the 
structure was Widened so that. carriages could pass one 
another on the way. It is this bridge that is to give - 
place to a second arch, for all it is less than a decade old. 
At this point the river is about 1200 feet wide, and the 
arch to be erected will be the largest in the world. Its 
proportions will be magnificent and graceful. It will 
have but one deck, the width of which will be about fifty 
feet. This will provide room for a double trolley track, 
carriageways, and walks, 

An interesting incident in connection with the removal 
of the upper suspension-bridge is that when it is taken 
down it will be conveyed seven miles down the river to 
Lewiston, and there rebuilt on the site of the suspension- 


- bridge wrecked by wind on April 16, 1864, und never since 


replaced. On the occasion of a big ice jam the guys were 
pulled up on the bridge. During the pleasant weather 
that followed, those in charge of the structure neglected 
to replace the guys, and a high wind carried the Lridge 
away. It is understood that trolley tracks will also be laid 
on this bridge when it is rebuilt. 

This remarkable activity in bridge-building on the Ni- 
agara border may be, in part, attributed to the electrical 
development thereabouts, for it will be observed that all 
the new pee. are to have electric railways, which will 
afford a novel means of connection between the Dominion 
of Canada and the United States, and make possible the 
viewing of the beauties of the Niagara gorge without leav- 
ing one’s seat in a trolley-car. 

From an engineering stand-point the bridge construction 
is thoroughly interesting, for to-day the gorge has three 
notable types of bridges—cantilever (Michigan Central), 
suspension, and arch, 
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“THE VINTAGE.”* 


A STORY OF THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HEN Constantive looked at one of the ferment- 
ing barrels of wine on the fourth day, he saw 
that the crust of skins, stalks, and stones had 

; risen to within six inches of the top, and was 
thickly covered with a pink, sour-smelling froth. The 
fermentation was at its height, and it was time to mix 
the crust with the fluid again to excite it even further. 
In one barrel, into which the ripest fruit from the south 
corner of the vineyard—which lay.more directly under 
the shelter of the banked-up stream—had been put, this 
crust had risen even higher, and almost threatened to over- 
flow. The ordinary custom in Greece at this time was 
for a naked man to get into the barrel and stir it up again 
—a remnant, no doubt, of some superstition; but Con- 
stantine, though he still put the grapes of one vine in a 
basket for the birds to eat, did not think it necessary to 
make this further concession, but only stirred up the 
frothing mass with an instrument like a wooden pavier. 
‘The crust was already getting thick and solid, and it was 
ten minutes’ work in each case to get it thoroughly mixed 
up again with the fluid. 

From the seething surface there rose the thick, sour 
fumes of decomposing matter, heavily laden with carbonic- 
acid gas. One barrel leaked a little round the tap at the 
bottom, and was dropping on the floor. A little red 
stream had trickled down to the edge of the veranda, and 
he noticed that it was full of small bubbles like soda- 
water, showing that the fermentation was not yet over. 
He calked this up with a lump of resin, and then moved 
all the barrels into the sun for an hour or two, so that the 
heat might hasten the second fermentation, which natu- 
rally was slower and less violent than the first. The bar- 
rel and a half of fine wine, however, he did not touch; in 
these it was better that the fermentation should go on 
slowly and naturally. 

That evening Mitsos went out fishing, as the work of 
wine-making was over for the present. In four or five 
days he would have to go over to Epidaurus to get the 
resin from the pine-trees; but just now there was nothing 
to be done. 

Though it was still early in the autumn, and as a rule 
the fine weather continued into the middle or end of Oc- 
tober, the top of the hills above the further side of the 
gulf had been covered all day with thick, storm-boding 
clouds, and as sunset drew near, these spread eastwards 
over the sky. The sun,as it sank behind them, illumined 
the edges of them, turning them to a dark amber color; 
and after sunset the after- _ a which spread slowly across 
the sky cast a strange lurid light through the half-opaque 
floor of clouds, and the night would soon fall dark, per- 
haps with storm. It was very hot, and the land-breeze 
blew but langaldiy. as if tired out with travelling over the 
broiling plain. But there was quite enough wind to send 
Mitsos’s boat along at a good pace. He tacked once out 
into the bay for two miles or so,and then back more slow- 
y to the liead of the bay, for he was sailing within thirty 

egrees of the wind. It had grown quite dark on his first 
tack, and when he put the boat about for the second he 
had to keep a sharp lookout when he neared the land. 

There were no other boats in the bay, and so he did 
not think it necessary to light his lantern in the bows. 
Against the dark sky and the dark water it would hardly 
have been possible to see the boat from more than twenty 
yards distant; and even then, if the thin white liue or 
broken water at the forefoot had not caught your eye, or 
the regular subdued hiss as it cut through the sea fallen 
on your ear, it might have passed close and not been no- 
ticed. The second tack took twenty minutes, and at the 
end of this time he saw faintly the white glimmer of the 
sea-wall of Abdul Achmet’s house straight in front of 
him. He wished to run up as close as possible to this, 
for then one tack more might take him across to the bay 
he was making for; and sitting with the rudder in his 
hand, he waited till the last possible moment before put- 
ting about. As he got close to the wall, however, the 
wind blowing from that quarter was intercepted by it, 
and the sail fell dead against the mast, and the yard 
swung straight, the line of white water faded from under 
the forefoot, and the hiss of the motion was quenched. 
He got up for an oar, so as to pull the boat round again, 
when quite suddenly he heard the sound of a woman’s 
voice from the terrace, singing. For a moment or so he 
stood still, and then his ear focussed itself to the sounds, 
She was singing a song Mitsos knew well, a song which 
the vine-tenders sing as they are digging the vines in 
spring, and she sang in Greek: 

. “ Dig we deep around the vines, 
Give the sweet spring showers a home, 
Else the fairest sun that shines 


Lends no sparkle to our wines, 
Sends no lustre to the foam.” 


He could not see the singer; all he saw was the circle 
of black night, the faint lines of his boat even blacker 
against it, and just ahead the white glimmer of the wall. 
The voice, low and sweet, came out of the darkness like a 
bird flying through a desert—a living thing amid death. 
Mitsos stood perfectly still, straugely and bewilderingly 
excited. Then he took up his oar and turned the boat's 
head round, and waited again. But the voice had ceased. 
He felt, somehow, unaccountably shy, as if he had in- 
truded into some other person’s private affairs; but hav- 
ing intruded, he was determined to make his presence 
known, So just as the sail caught the wind again he 
answered the voice with the second verse: 

“Dig we deep; the summer's here. 
Saw we not among the eaves 
8 ‘8 gers appear— 
Swallows flitting here and there 
In among the almond leaves ?” 


The boat bent over to the wind, the white line streaked 
the water, and then hissed off into the night again. 

He sat down and let the boat run on by itself. He had 
never known that the common country song was beauti- 
ful till he had heard a voice out of the darkness sing it—a 
voice low, sweet, soft, which might have been the dark- 
ness itself made audible. Who was this woman? How 
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did she, a Greek, come to be in the house of a Turk? 
Then, with a flash of awakened memory, he remembered 
the evening when he and Nicholas sailed across to- 

ther, how a man came up and struck a woman who was 
leaning on the sea-wall, how she had cried out, and said in 
Greek, ‘‘ What was that for?” 

The oping of the sail against the mast roused him, 
and he loo up. The wind had died out, and he was 
floating in the middle of darkness. He had no idea where 
he was until he saw the lights from Nauplia where he 
least expected them—on the left of the boat and far away, 
instead of behind him. The boat, left to itself, had of 
course run straight before the land-breeze out into the 
mouth of the guif. Meantime the breeze had died out, 
and he was miles from land. That did not trouble him 
much; fishing was a minor consideration, and spending 
the night in the boat was even less worth bothering over. 
He wanted one thing only—to get back to the white glim- 
mering wall and the voice from the darkness. 

A puff of hot air wandered by the boat, and the sail 
shivered for a moment and was still again. A veiled 
flash of lightning gleamed through the clouds over the 
Tripoli hills and was reflected sombrely over the sky, and 
a droning peal of thunder answered. A faint rim of light, 
like the raising of tired eyelids, opened over the sea, and 
he saw the ropes of his boat stand out sharp against it. 
Then suddenly there came from the hills a sound he 
knew, and knew to be dangerous—the shrill scream of a 
mountain squall from the mountains at the mouth of the 
ar He sprang to the ropes, and had the sail down just 

fore it struck him; but in less than a minute the boat's 
head was driven round, and the white tops of little waves 
began to fleck the bay. He felt the salt spray on his 
hands and face, and laughed exultantly. This was what 
he wanted. 

With a drunken joy in the danger of the thing, he ran 
up the sail, and in a moment he was tearing back straight 
for the wall. At the pace he was going the boat was 
quite steady, cutting through the waves instead of rising 
to them, aad now and then one was flung over the bows 
like a white my Before leng the wall Sr genom again, 
and he took in his sail; the water was already rough and 
was dashing up aguinst it, but he let the boat drift on till 
he was within re yards of it. The rim of light over 
the sea had widened, and he could see the edge of the top 
of the wall quite distinctly, and, behind, the tall sombre 
cypresses in rows. But there was no one there. Just 
then the rain began, hissing into the sea like shot, and for 
a few minutes turning the whole surface milky white. 
Mitsos put up bis collar and swore gently, and with some 
difficulty proceeded to put about. The wind was blow- 
ing h ashore, and he had to take down the sail alto- 
gether and'row. Even then he seemed hardly to be mak- 
ing wa, Sie get the squall, and it was a quarter of an 
hour’s work to aut ine enough from the shore to sail 
again. Then he fetc a long tack towards Raople. 
and from there he home in-one tack, sailing forty 
degrees from the wind. The surf was b er 
nastily on the shoals near the shore, and he had to 
through a narrow channel, on both sides of which was shoal 
water not sufficiently deep to allow the boat to pass; but 
he had the light from his own house and that from the café 
opposite to steer by, and he knew that he could run in 
when they were in line. As he neared the shore he could 
see it was impossible to bring the boat round sharply 
enough, and he beat out again for a quarter of a mile, and 
approached the channel again. This time he was success- 
ful, and the boat ran past the tumbling white water on 
each side, safe into the smoother water behind. 

His father was waiting up for him, and when his tall 
i appeared in the doorway Constantine looked up 
with relief. < 

‘*Mitsos, you shouldn’t sail on nights like this,” he 
said; ‘‘the best seaman in the world might not be able 
to manage a boat on such a night. How did you get in?” 

‘“‘Iv’s easy enough when you get the lights from the 
house and the café in a line,” said Mitsos; ‘* besides, I was 
six miles out iu the bay when the squall came down.” 

‘That was an hour ago,” said his father. 

Mitsos walked to the door to close it, turning his back 
on Constantine. 

“* As much as that?” he said. 

Constantine did not ask any more questions, and Mitsos 
went to make himself some coffee and get out of his wet 


* things, for he was drenched from head to foot. 


Two days after this the ordinary wine had cleared com- 
pletely, and it was decanted into fresh barrels, for if it 
stood too long ou the lees, or in contact with the skins 
and stalks, it would become bitter. ‘The crust itself Con- 
stantine removed from all the barrels, and put into the 
still to make brandy. This only required one man to look 
after, and on the day Mitsos went to Epidaurus to get the 
resin his father employed himself with it. 

The apparatus was of the simplest. He placed all the 
crust from the barrels in a big iron pot, under which he 
lit a slow charcoal fire. Into a hole in the lid of this, 
which screwed on to the body, be inserted a bent iron 
pipe, on to which he screwed another pipe made of spi- 
pst A big wooden tub filled with water, through the 
bottom of which passed a third pipe, fitted at one end 
into the spirals which lay in the water, and communica- 
ting at the other with the glazed jar into which the spirit 
was to be stored, completed the apparatus. 

The fire drove off the alcohol from the fermented crust 
of the wine, which distilled itself into brandy as it passed 
through the tube that lay in the cold water, and dripped 
out.at the further end into the jar. Next day this would 
be distilled again to purify it further from any oily sub- 
stances which might have passed the first distillation. 

He finished the day’s work soon after five, and having 
business in Nauplia, set off there at once, so that Mitsos, 
returning a little later from Epidaurus, found him out, 
and without waiting to get any food, he set off again at 
once down to the bay. 

Tt was drawing near that moment when all the beauty 
of the day in sea, land and sky is — into the ten 
minutes of sunset. At this time of the year the sun set 
almost due west, through a low pass in the bills, and it 
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was still half an hour above the horizon when Mitsos got 
into the boat. The land - breeze. was blowing cool and 
strong, and his boat dipped to it gently, and glided stead- 
ily on the outward tack. Between him and the Argive 
hills hung a palpable haze of thinnest blue, bnt the whole 
plaiv slept under a mist of gold. Fhe surface of the 
water, unruffied under the shadow of the land, was green, 
and burnished like a plate of putinated bronze, avd the 
ripple from the bows broke creamily, and flowed out be- 
hind the boat in long featherlike lines: As the sun neared 
its setting the golden mist grew more intense in color, 
and the higher slope of the mountains turned pink behind 
their veil of blue. 

The sky was cloudless from rim to rim, except just 
above the sun, where there floated a few thin skeins of 
vapor, visible against the incredible blue only because 
they were touched with red. Just as Mitsos neared the 
wall on his second tack the sun’s edge was cut by the 
ragged outline of the mountain, and in ten minutes more 
it would. set. 

She, the nameless, ineffable she, was leaning on the 
edge of the wall, looking seawards. She saw Mitsos sit- 
ting in the stern of his boat, and guessed at once it was he 
who had sung the second verse of the vine-tender’s song 
two nights ago. Guessed, too, that it was his boat which 
had passed c under the wall last night when the other 
women of the harem were there with her. She had not 
known till she saw him that she wished to seé the owner 
of that balf-formed boyish voice which had come so plea- 
santly out of the darkness, and now, when she did see 
him, she looked long. He, too, was looking, and her eyes 
made a bridge over golden air that lay between, on which 
his soul stepped lightly out to meet her. 

The boat drew closer, and she dropped her eyes and 
began playing with a spray of rose that trailed along the 
top of the wall. She. picked a couple of buds, smelt 
them, and then very softly she sang again the first verse 
of the vine-tender’s song. : 

The boat had got under the shelter of the wall, and 
drifted closer so slowly that the motion was impercepti- 
ble. Mitsos was still looking at her; her eyes were still 
downcast. She sang the first verse through, and the first 
two lines of the second verse, and then a she 
recollected no more, for she stopped, and from the boat 
Mitsos sang very softly the next two lines. Still, with- 
out looking at him, she sang them after him; he finished 
the verse, and she sang the whole through. 

From the bay the sun had set, but the mountains on the 
east glowed rosier and rosier every moment. All that 
Mitsos saw was a girl’s slender figure wrapped in.a loose 
white cloak, a hand that held two rose-buds, a face with 
eyes down-dropped, and eyelashes that swept the cheek. 

‘* There isthe third verse,” he said. 

Then she looked up and smiled at him, and her eyes 
were as black as shadows in the moonlight. 

‘*T will jearn that another night, if it be you will teach 
me,” she said, ‘‘ and. this is for your teaching. Go, now; 
others are coming.” 

Half carelessly she threw into the boat the buds she had 
picked, and turned away. 


Maria was married the next morning, and Mitsos went 
to the wedding. The bride and bridegroom appeared to 
him to be admirably suited to each other. 

About four o’clock that afternoon Mitsos was just about 
to set off down to the shore, when his futher appeared. 

‘* We'll finish with the wine this evening,” he said. 
‘*Come and begin at once, Mitsos.” 

Mitsos paused a moment. 

““T was just goiug sailing,” he said. ‘‘Can’t we do it 
to-morrow?” > 

‘*No; it-had better be finished now; besides, you can 
sail afterwards. Come, it won’t take a couple of hours.” 

‘Uncle Nicholas told me to sail every day,” he began. 

“ And to obey me, Mitsos.” 

Mitsos stood for a moment irresolute, but bis habit of 
Obedience reasserted itself. ‘‘ Yes, father,” he said, ‘‘I 
will come.” 

The barrels in which the first fermentation had taken 
place had been thoroughly scoured with boiling water, 
and had quite got rid of the sour smell of fermented stuff, 
and the men were to decant the resinated wine back into 
them. They filled each barrel again three-quarters full, - 
and into the remaining space they poured’a portion of the 
fine wine, dividing it equally.among each. To Mitsos 
the process seemed insufferably long and tedious. The 
sun had set before the barrels were filled, and it was dark 
before the work was over. Never before, it seemed to 
him, had the taps dribbled so dispiritingly. His father 
now and then addressed some remark to him which he 
barely answered, and after a time they both lapsed into 
silence. Mitsos knew that he was beliaving abominably, 
and he thought that he could not help it. Perhaps she 
was there; perhaps—bewildering thought—she was even 
wondering why he did not come. How could he simulate 
the slightest interest in the wine of grapes when the wine 
of love was fermenting within him, driving him mad 
with those sweet, intoxicating fumes for which there is no 
amethyst? ; 

At last it was over. No, he would not eat now. He 
would eat when he came in. Ten minutes later be was on 
his way. Soon his wall began to glimmer in front of him. 
Something, it looked only like a white shadow, was Jean- 
ing. on it, and as he drew nearer he heard again the voice 
singing low in the peri pag S = the common country 
song which had become so beautiful. 


CHAPTER Vil ‘ 

NicHowas got safely across to Corinth early in the morn- 
ing after he had left Mitsos, and waited there a few days 
for a cafque to take hini to Patras. The work which the 
leading Greeks were preparing throughout the roe - 
nesus was there in the hands of Germanos, the Bishop. 
Like Nicholas, he too had felt the cruelty and appetites 
of the Turk, and, like Nicholas, he was willing to wait for 
revenge until the whole scheme was ripe to the core. An 
agent of his had met Nicholas at Corinth, bidding him 
come, if he had a few days to spare, at once; if not, as 
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“HALF CARELESSLY SHE THREW INTO THE BOAT THE BUDS SHE HAD PICKED.” 


soon as he could. Nicholas, however, had left Nauplia 
with the idea of proceeding ov to Patras at once, and he 
sent the messenger back, saying he was on-his way. “It 
was not safe for him, however, to go by land.- That he 
was suspected of being concerned iu intrigues-against the 
Turk he knew, and as his plans were now already begin- 
ning tobe thoroughly organized, -he wished to avoid any 
needless risk. 

On the second day, however, a Greek caYque laden with 
figs was starting from Corinth, and Nicholas went on 
board soon-after durk. About midnight they started. 

For a few hours a steady breeze drew up from the nar- 
row end of the gulf,-but it slackened and dropped between 
three and four in the morning, and daylight found them 
becalmed, with slick sails, some eight miles out at sea, 
nearly opposite Itea. ‘Io the north Parnassus had alread 
‘taken the morning,” and stood flushed with red high 
above them while -théy still lay.on a dark plain of water 
smooth ‘as glass. On the = side of the gulf,-but 
further ahead, Cythene and Helmos, on the north side of 
which last winter's snow still lay heraldically in bars and 
bezants; had also caught the light, which, as the sun rose 
higher, flowed like some luminous liquid down their slopes, 
wooded ‘below with great pine forests. » 

Nicholas, who slept like a dog, ligktly, and only when 
he had nothing else- to do, was lying on deck, and only 
woke when the sun had risen high enough to touch the 
calque, The — and owner of the boat, who had beett 
all night-in the Tittle close cabin below, came on deck at 
that moment, abd sat down near him. 

‘*The wind has dropped altogether,” he said. ‘We 
may be here for hours. Are you in a hurry to get on?” 

Nicholas filled his pipe very carefully. 

**IT am never in a hurry,” Le said, ‘“‘if I am going as 
quick as.I can. I cannot make the wind, and so I am 
coutent:to wait. You seem to have a good heavy cargo.” 

‘*A good heavy cargo,” said the man. ‘* Yes, and it 
would have been half as much again if those devils had 
not seized a lot of it at Corinth.” ; 

‘*The Turks?” said Nicholas. 

‘* Yes; port dues they called them. Much of a port is 
Corinth;-a heap of stones tumbled into the water, and a 
rickety staircase.” : 

‘That is ‘new, is it not? The harbor dues, I -mean.” 

** Yes.’ Puton.a month ap0r said the man; *‘ but if I 
hearright it won’t-be very old when it-is taken off aguin:” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

“They say the devils are to be treated as such. I spend 
my life on the sea, and don’t hear much, but surely you 
heard what was being said at Corinth—that before a 
year was out-we Greeks would not have these masters any 
longer?” 


One of the crew was standing near, and the captain mo- 
tioned him to go away. 

**I don’t like talking too much, especially before my 
own meh,” he said, ‘‘ but I don’t mind telling you. You 
will be landed at Patras, and. you will:go:your way-and I 
mine. I heard it at the café last night. Four Turks were 
talking about the arms which ed say the peasants are 
collecting. They spoke of one Nicholas Vidalis as a lead- 
er.. They expected to-catch him, though; they knew he 
was travelling to Corinth.” - 

‘* The deuce they did,” thought Nicholas. Then aloud, 
“Who is this Nicholas?” 

** Nay, I don’t know him,” said the man. ‘‘I am from 
the islands. I thought you might have heard of him.” 

‘From the islands, are you? From which?” 

‘Over from Spetzas,” 

Nicholas lit his pipe with a lump of charcoal and in- 
haled a couple of long breaths, silent, but with a matter in 
balance, Then, looking straight at the man, he said : 

**T am Nicholas, the man they thought they could catch. 
But they don’t catch me, you kuow, for I am a clean and 
God-feariog man, and I hate the devil whose name is the 
Turk: And now there are two ways open to you; one is 
to give me up at Patras, the other to try and help me and 
others in. what we are doing. For this will be no time 
for saying, ‘I have nothing to do with this—let -Turk 
and Greek: fight it out.’ You will have to take one side, 
and you hind better begin at once. See,'I have trusted you 
with my secret, because you may be of use to me. ou 
come from Spetzas, and eg probably know the coast of 
Greece as a man knows the shape of his boots and gaiters. 
We have got plenty of men to fight on land, and plenty 
to pay them with; what we want are little ships which in 
case of need will hang about the Turks; if they try to es- 
cape, and sting them as the mosquito stings the cattle in 
the evening.” 

Nicholas paused for a moment, and his face lit up with 
hate. . *‘ For it-will be evening with them,” he said. ‘A 
morning shall dawn, but night shall have overtaken them, 
and they will awake no more.. Do you know what is the 
strongest feeling that ever grips a man’s heart? No, not 
‘love, nor yet fear, bat. yereoge. And if you had suffered 
as I-have suffered, you would know what it is to be filled 
with one thought only—to see blood in. the sunrise-and 
blood in the setting of the sun, and-feel that you have 
ceased: to be a man ‘and have become a sword. That is 
what I am,and I am in the hand of God. And by me He 
will smite and spare not. And when there are no more to 
smite, perhaps I shall become a man again and live to see 
‘peace and rt bless a free people. But I know no- 
thing, and I do not greatly care. Come now, what an- 
swer do you give me?” 























Nicholas rose to his feet; the other had risen too, and 
they faced each other. There was something in the ear- 
nestness and intensity of this man with one idea which 
-would not but:be felt, for though we may raise our eye- 
brows and shrug our shoulders, enthusiasm remains the 
one driving force in the world, whatever engine it chooses 
to drive. And-his companion felt it. 

‘‘Tell me more,” he said, eagerly. ‘‘ But wait a mo- 
ment; here is the wind.” 

He hurried aft to give orders to the men. Far away on 
the polished surface of the water behind them, as smooth 
and shining as a seal-skin, a line had appeared, as if the 
coat had been stroked the wrong way. .In a couple of 
minutes the men were busy with the ropes, and two stood 
ready to slacken the sheets of the mainsail in a moment if 
it was a sudden squall coming, and one stood at the tiller, 
for some cross current had turned the boat round, and it 
would be to put about. Meantime the rough 
line had crept nearer, and behind it they could see the top 
of little waves cut off “= wind and blown about in 
spray. A couple of men put out one of the long oars, 
and were tugging hurriedly at it to get the head of the 
boat straight before the wind before it struck them. But 
they were not in time; the wind came down with a 
scream, the boat heeled over, the leeward gunwale touch- 
ed the water, and the mast bent; then at exactly the 
right moment the sheets were slackened for a moment to 
jet her right herself, and then braced again, and in a few 
seconds they were scudding st t down the gulf almost 
directly before the-wind, till with their increasing : 
it seemed to die down again. The water all round them 
was broken up into an infinite number of little green, 
white-fringed hollows, through which, at the pace they 
were going, they moved across-as quickly as. a skater on 
smooth ice. 

Nicholas had carefully watched -the ‘handling of the 
boat during these operations, and he saw that the little 
crew of six men knew their work perfectly, and that they 
were quick and prompt at the moment when 
might easily have occurred. He never let-slip the smali- 
est opportunity which might some day prove to be use- 
ful, and he knew that for anything like united action i 
would be necessary for the Greek to have, if not com- 
mand of their sea-coast, at any rate the power to commu- 
nicate with each other. The outbreak, as he had planned 
it, would take place in the Peloponnesus, 
value it would have to spread over the north. Patras and 


sea, 

uent communication by sea they 

would be powerless peg each other. Tein extent 
both his fear and his hope were realized 
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i-HE FIRST INTERNATIONAL GOLD- 
MINING CONVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER PLATT. 


OnLy those who have actually attended a convention 
can tell whether it was a success or not. The details of 
proceedings cannot convey to.the reader the atmosphere 
—the sentiment which affects the del and in some 
subtle way enables them to know whether their meeting 
has been profitable. 

That the first —and last — Soseaeioent Gold-mining 
Convention was almost an unqualifiéd success is the unan- 
imous testimony of those who were present. In the num- 
ber and character of the delegates present, in their wide 
geographical distribution, in the chatacter of the proceed- 
ings, in the nature of the resolutiohs adopted and those 
suppressed, and, finally, in the whole tone and temper of 
the convention, there was that which was a pleasant sur- 
prise not only to the more conservative delegates, but 
even to the originators and promotes of the enterprise. 

Several persons were referred to at the gathering as re- 
spectively the ‘‘father” of the convention. The truth 
seems to be that the idea of holding such a gathering was 
first suggested by Mr. Louis R. Ehrich, of Colorado 
Springs, that the idea was taken up by Mr. J. T. Corn- 
forth and Mr. Irwin Mahon, of Denver, and that Mr. R. 
F. Huuter, of Denver, as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and head of the “‘ steering committee ” of the con- 
vention after it met, did more than any other one man to 
make it a practical success. 

Mr. Ehrich’s origiual idea was to hold an exposition, 
keeping it open for a month, and having for its promi- 
nent feature an exhibition of gold- mining machinery, 
including all the processes of reduction, in practical op- 
eration, This plan would have called for « larger expen- 
diture of money than the Denver people felt able to pro- 
vide for at short notice; and so the idea was chan to 
a conference of practical mining men, who should meet 
for three days, and discuss methods, compare notes, be- 
come better acquainted with one another, and visit, so far 
as they might be able, some of the gold-mining districts of 
Colorado, and become familiar with the conditions of the 
industry in this State by actual inspection. 

The exposition idea, however, was partially carried 
out, for the Cripple Creek district and the Pine Creek 
district sent fine samples of their ores, and these were 
arranged in cabinets for the inspéction of visitors. This 
feature will probably be much enlarged at the next meet- 
ing of the con : : 

The convention was got together on comparatively short 
notice, and there was much doubt as to its success. A 
very large number of delegates were appointed from Col- 
orado, and particularly from Denver, every organization 
of every sort in the city 
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acent, 
and these, if 8 had chosen, under the loose sete, 4 
which prevailed at first, might easily have swam the 
convention and turned it into a demonstration in favor of 
the immeiiiate and unconditional free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one. Those who remembered the 
silver convention of four years ago—the one at which 
Governor Waite made his noted ‘ blood-to-the-bridles ” 
speech — feared that this would be the outcome of the 
gathering. But the fear turned out to be groundless, and 
the delegates from Colorado deserve credit for their self- 
restraint. : 

The self-restraint of the delegates was, indeed, the most 
striking feature of the proceedings. The ‘‘key-note” of 
the gathering was sounded by Aoibmnor Adams in his 
speech of welcome, when he said. that this convention 
should show to the world that gold-mining is a business 
proposition, not a gambling ventute,. While he was un- 
able to keep from referring to polilical matters, and show- 
ing very plainly that he would wévéer be satisfied with 
anything short of sixteen to one;ihe speech as a whole 
was in striking contrast with Waites of four years ago. 
The days of “ blood-to-the-bridles ” Governors in Colorado 
are happily past. This key-note was taken up by the 
committee on organization, which recommended that pol- 
itics be ‘rigorously excluded from the proceedings, and 
that no State represenied in the convention should have 
more than ten votes. Their report .was adopted unani- 
mously, and by adopting it the numerical majority of the 
rn surrendered their possibility of controlling its 
action. 

. The most remarkable exhibition of self-restraint, how- 
ever, was ip the emphatic rejection, twice during the ses- 
sions, of a resolution in favor of thie free coinage of silver. 
This was first presentéd in the form of a minority report 
from the committee on resolutions by Mr. Guyot of New 
Mexico, and-was promptly laid on the table. fterwards, 
at another session, an attempt was made to reconsider the 
vote, but the motion to reconsider was laid on the table 
by a large majority, and without the formality of a call by 
States. When one considers the fact that probably nine- 
tenths of the delegates were silver men, this action is 
something wonderful. It is the first time, so far as cred- 
ibly reported, that a sixteen-to-ohe resolution has ever. 
been defeated in any convention of any kind held in the 
State of Colorado. And it is all the more to the credit of 
the convention because it was done for the reason that it 
was considered out of order at such a gathering, and not 
because the great majority of those present did not be- 
lieve in the ductrine proposed by the resolution. 

Excellent papers were read by half a dozen delegates on 
various topics pertinent to the purpose of the convention. 
Mr. Dern of Utah gave an account of the development of 
the Mercur district in his State, which was exceedin, ly 
interesting. The history of Mercur is a sample of that 





of more than one camp in the Rocky Mountain region. 
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Twenty:five years ago it wasa silvercamp. It “ played 
out” tore {s80, a was deserted. In 1880 traces of 
cinnébar were discovered by a German prospector, and 
the claim was called by him Mercur—the German word 
for quicksilver. The Cag an poe failed too, and it 
was not till late in the 80's that traces of gold were dis- 
covered and'mining began in earnest for that metal. First 
the amalgamating process was tried on the ore obtained, 
but fe wage failure. Then the cyanide process was at- 
temptett, but at first it proved a failure too; and it was 
almost by puré accident that the miners discovered that 
if théy crushed their ore course instead of fine before 
leaching with the cyanide solution the results Would be 


‘satisfactory. Since thut discovery the camp has been a. 


success, and in the last four years the Mercur Mine has 
paid to its owners three-quarters of a million dollars in 
dividends. . 

This case is an illustration of the fact that many an old 
camp which has been given up us useless may, by the 
application of modern scientific methods, be madé to 
handsomely. There ure a great many mines now, worked 
at a profit which under the crude methods of thirty years 
ago were abandoned. < x” 

Another paper of great practical value and interest was 
by Professor Lakes, on the geological condition’ of ore 
deposits .in the Rocky Mountaiu region, The fitst dis- 
coveries of gold were made in placers, and the placer- 
miners. skimmed the cream off the surface, Then the 
gold was traced to the veins, and fora long time it was 
thought that a true fissure vein was necessary in order 
to get gold. Later the igneous rocks were discovered to 
contain deposits. Then came the great discovety of the 
Jead-gilver carbonates of Leadville and Aspen, and final- 
ly the exploitation of the lavas thrown out by the old 
voleanoes. of Cripple Creek. Professor Lukes summed 
up by saying that the igneous rocks are the friends of the 
Rock "Modatain miner; and it is only where they have 
been forced up by seismic or volcanic action through the 
overlying strata, and where the superheated steam and 
chemicals of underground action have worked upon 
them, charging them with deposits of the precious met- 
als, that gold and silver are found. The surrounding 
strata ‘may be archean granite or carboniferous lime- 
stone, or anything between, but the igneous dikes and 
veins and fissures are the depositories of the precious 
ore, ; 

An excellent paper on the Cripple Creek region was 
read by Professor re of thatcamp. Cripple:Creek is 
of course one of the most remarkable camps in the world. 
lts ore. if of exceptionally high grade—or perhaps it would 
be better to = in connection with large bodies of 
low-grade ore there occur veins so exceptionally rich that 
thus far it is practically only the high-grade ore- which 

been mined. The Oripple Creek bureau of informa- 
had on exhibition there { of 
fa rare, 


$10 perjon which these methods cost. se: 
For low-grade ores the processes adopted are either 
concentration or cyanide. Concentration means the selec- 


tion of the best part of the ore from the «ross. It is 
effected generally by sizing — picking out by hand the 
pieces of about, the same size which look proniising to 
the skilled sorter, and then dropping these through water, 
when the heaviér come to the bottom first, and of course 
are the ores in which the heavy metal is contained: After 
concentration the valuable remainder is smelted. : 

In the cyanide process the mass of ore is crushed to a 
“mash” from one-quarter to three-quarters of an inch in 
the diameter of the largest particles, and then placed in a 
vat,-or tank, where a solution containing a small percent- 
nge—genepall “one-quarter to — of one pér cent.— 
of cyatiide of potassium is poured in, and the o 
thereby leached. " head id 


By thease processes anywhere from seventy-five to nine- 
ty-nine’per cent. of the value in the ore is saved.. The cy- 
anide process:at Mercur, for instance, saves about eighty- 
three ‘per cent. of the value, at a cost per ton.of about 
eighty cenis. This process is particularly applicable to 
low-grade ores of soft consistency. Smelting suves nearly 
ull—say ninety-nine per cent.—of the value, but costs 


more y ton. . 
With, thie aaelication of modern scientific methods the 
cost of production of gold is becoming a calculable quau- 
tity. Given ore of a tolerubly uniform value and char- 
acter, and. jt can be estimated with an approach to exact- 
ness just how. much it will cost to get it out of the earth 
and tréat.it by one or other of the processes in wse, and 
also whut;percentage of the ore value can be savéd. The 
element of luck is becoming more and more eliminated. 
Especially:in mines which contain large bodies of low- 
grade, ore; the capitalist who puts in his money can cal- 
culate, at least as exactly as in the case of an iron-inine or 
a coal-mitie, whether he can make a profit, and about how 
much-that-profit will be; and the value of the product is 
much. more stable than in the case of the iron or coal 
mine, for.gold is the standard of value, while coal and 
iron continually fluctuate, 

It is in bringing facts like these to the attention of 
operators and investors generally, in demonstrating that 
gold-mining is a regular and legitimate business,,in com- 
paring notes as to methods and cost of production, iu 
getting mining men better acquainted with one another, 
that.a convention like this has a practical effect: Of its 
moral effect, as showing the practical acceptance of the 
existing situation of the mining men, who ure tésolved, 
since the World wants gold, to mine all of it they can and 
neglect silver comparatively for the present, 8 show- 
ing algo the possibility of a convention of mining men, a 
majority of whom are for the free coinage of silver, com- 
ing together in session for three days and attending rigor- 
ously. to the business of the ring. and suppressin; 
all rg an to make political capital out of it—of th 
mention has already been made, and this alone would be 
more. thah a compensation for the trouble and time and 
money that were expended in bringing the convention 


t wad largely due to the effort to-establish a bureau of 
mines and mining at Washington that the convéntion 
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changed its name from the International Gold-mining 
Convention to the International Mining Congress. At 
the next session all sorts of mining will be considered. 
Whether this was a wise move be doubted. Only 
experience can demonstrate the f lity of a convention 
which shall undertake to consider all kinds of mining. 
The next session is to be held at Salt Lake City, and in 
view of the environment it is to expect that 
the work of the convention will be largely on 
the same lines as that of the ove just held. 


“CALIFORNIA, '97”"—A WONDERFUL 
CUNVEN'TION. 


BY REV. FRANCIS EK. CLARK. 


In some respects the sixteenth international convention 
of the societies of Christian Endeavor, held in San Fran- 
cisco, July 7-12, was the greatest and most successful ever 
heki. A total registration of over 26,000 Endeavorers, an 
attendance of 40,000 different people who had come to 
San Francisco expressly for the convention, an ogre e 
attendance at all the meetings of not less than , 000, 
tells the story so far as mere numbers go; but how small 
a part of such a story figures can tell! 

They do not tell of enthusiasms ki 
aroused, of patriotism stimulated, of lo 
and the Church and the omens of f cementeil, 
of hearts inspired by the call of duty. Yet these intangi- 
ble results of the convention are the ones best worth 
recording, thougli they cannot be tabulated or so easily 
expressed in written characters. 

t even in size this convention compared favor- 
ably with the Treat gatherings that have preceded it, 
though it was held on the westernmost rim of the conti- 
nent, nearly three thousand miles from the centre of the 
Christian Endeavor hosts. To be sure, one or two con- 
ventions have exceeded it in size—notably the Boston 
convention of 95, attended by more than 56,000 dele % 
But when we remember the vast distances traversed, and 
that the immediate local constituency of the society is 
comparatively small, the attendance of 40,000 persons who 
had come from a greater or lesser distance to attend the 
convention was remarkable. For days the Western rail- 
roads were blocked with such a traffic as was never known 
since the last golden spike at Promontory secured in its 
place the iron girdle between the East and the West. 

Trains rolled into San Francisco twelve, twenty-four, 
thirty-six hours late, reporting that still scores of trains with 
thousands of passengers were behind them. The last of the 
excursionists did not reach San Francisco until three days 
after schedule time. As a railroad man on the Denver and 
Rio Grande suid, with pardonable exa 


of devotion 
to God 











delegation of Endeavorers was nearly twice as large as 
was at first expected. However, 1 heard no pats «Be 
even from the most belated pers orig all felt that under 
the circumstances everything possible was done for their 


declared that they had the banner train, the best company, 
and the most joyous time of all on the way. 

The arrangements in San Francisco were all that could 
be desired. The numerous commitiees, numbering in all 
2000 or 3000 Be men and women, did their work most 
efficiently. utiful auditorittes with capital acoustic 
qualities were provided. The strects were gay with 
bunting by day and brilliant with electric-light w 
by night. A ye arch spangled with electric-light de- 
vices spanned Market Street, with the dates, ‘* Maine, 1881,” 
* yr rg oo a The Golden Gate Park 
was bright wii wer devices in purple and the 
California Christian Endeavor aie telling of F cee heen 
welcome, and on every hand signals of gladness and greet- 
ing awaited visitors. The who were adver- 
tised, among them many of the most eloquent divines of 
the country, were present almost without ex ; the 
tide of joyous enthusiasm rose higher and higher with 
each succeeding day. ‘The convention passed off without 
accident or flaw of any kind, and though now only a 
jorea it is an imperishable memory for all who en- 
oy’ 

What are the lasting results? They are not easy to 
formulate, byt these are some of them: First, increased 
patriotism and love of country. To many youths and 
maidens this was their first long Berni i They saw their 

own country under the most elighttal circumstances. 
They spent from six to ten days crossing her broad prai- 
ties, climbing her rocky backbone, a if only for a 
few brief hours, her great inland cities. mile was 


a lesson not gnly in geography, but in and 
love of country. 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 


-_ mean more to tens of thousands than it ever did be- 
ore. 

A second result was a destruction of unworthy section- 
alism.‘ From East and South and North and West they 
came. A thousand Endeavorers from Illinois, 150 from 
Texas, 800 from Pennsylvania, 300 from Kentucky, 600 
from Massachupetas, 99 from Hawai, 8 evik trent a, 
etc., etc. There was no race line, no denominational line, 
nocolor line, nosectional linedrawn. Maineand Tennessce, 
Vermont and Alabama, Canada and Oregon, rolled into 
San } together, and when they got there they 
— elbows in the crowded auditorium in the utmost 

raternity. e 

Sectional prejudices cannot live in such an atmosphere; 
sectional enlousies wither and die. The rangelical 
denom’ are every year en more ly into 
pon! movement. Many other our own 
anc 


besides 
Canada were represented in tlie convention, for in 
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Great Britain, Australia, India, South Afri- 


ca,and China the society is rapidly growing; 
while in Germany and in all other crepes 
countries a good nning has been made. 
So that interna as as intersectional 


good feeling is promoted. As some one said 
at the convention, ‘The Endeavor move- 
ment is an arbitration treaty of love and 
- will between the English - speaking 
races that cannot be seeded or rejected.” 
A third result was the creation of a re- 
ligious atmosphere. For a week at least in 
San F 


n dermegac agtrat a gene ge 
a Christian, ‘* For the first time in fer 


I feel as though I was in the majority, 
an aged minister of the coast, unday 
of the convention was one of the most quiet 
and free from crime ever known in the city 
of the Golden Gate. Everybody seemed to 
be going to church, Many 


flow meetings. The papers reported the 
arks and pleasure resorts compuarative- 
y deserted, and every place of worship 
crowded, 
Fourth; the greatest and best result was 
the wider outlowk, the spiritual uplift, the 
Godward glance of the convention. Every 


one who attended lifted up his eyes ‘‘unto : 


the hills.” He-.could not help it. It wasa 
mighty object-lesson to the whole country. 
Here were 40,000 people, nearly 30,000 of 
them young men and women, who were will- 
ing to spend their hard-earned money and 
their precious holiday weeks in going to a 


purely religious meeting rather than to some. |. 


vacation pleasure resort. A prayer-meeting 
and a consecration service are more attrac- 
tive to. them than any combination of so- 
called amusements. Here is the great lesson 
of the convention: The Bible is not an obso- 
lete book. ‘T’he Gospel. is- not.a discarded, 
powerless fable. The Church is not dying. 
The religion of Jesus Christ is the most 
mighty and regnant thing in this world to- 
day. 


EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATIONS 
AT 'THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 
BY EDWARD G. HOLDEN, LL.D., 
Diexoror or true Onsenrvarory. 


I wave thought that a brief account of an 
cartel shock recorded June 20, 1897, at 
the 
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ments of this kind, which would record the 
circumstances of an earthquake shock and 
also the exact time of its occurrence. Hence 
the astronomer, when he comes to calculate 
his observations, is on the lookout for 
changes in the position of his telescope such 
as might be produced by earthquakes; and 
as he knows the times at which all shocks 
occurred, it is easy for him to detect such 
effects. Qur earthquake instruments were 
originally installed, therefore, solely as an 
aid to the accurate calculation of our astro- 
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nomical observations; for which ‘purpose the 
time is the only needed. datum. ‘The instru- 


ments, however, do more than the 
time. give a graphic tation of 
the motions of the earth. The observatory 


prints each year, in the Publications of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific, an ac- 
count of the shocks which have occurred in 
the past twelvemonth. 

A very sudden and rather severe shock 
took place on Sunday, June 20, 1897, at 
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organize one and two and even three over- | | 


within a wooden box resting on a solid 
(see Fig. 1). 
three wires and ,is very stable; the inverted 
— F E is balanced on its points and 
is 


‘remains steady. 
and also the pen A,which ig part of it. 
box and the little shelf B, on the other 


ordinary purposes, 
eee and ingenious 
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about noon. Fig. 2 gives the trace of the 
motion of the earth earring magnified) 
as obtained bye seismograph (invented b: 
g, of Cambridge, England 
shown in Fig. 1. Such an instrument gives 
the trace in the horizontal directions only— 
east and west, north and south, not up and 
down—and it does not record the time. 
Other machines supply the missing data. 
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will be continuous from the coast to Klon- 
‘dike, quartz and fissure veins prevailing in 
the altitudes and placers in the guiches and 
stream-beds, It seems anomalous that would- 
be ‘miners should hurry through the richest 
gold-fields in the world at Seward City in 
order to reach the lésser placers of the Rion. 
| dike, But such is the notoriety of the pla- 

cers that’ tenderfodt and old-timer alike 
tramp unheeding over millions of tons of 

uartz veins pd es situated convenient to 
the ocean, in order to reach a region alinost 
inaccessible, and from which it is difficult 


ALASKAN GOLD-FIELDS. 


WuHen Mr. Seward purchased Alaska for 
a ed it was thought he had bought an 
+box. Alaska, however, has proved’ to be 
Unicle Sam's gold-box, or strong-box. The 
first dividend of Alaska was tlie seal-ski 
which speedily reimbursed thé Nationa 
, ny with the cost price of the Territory. 
It_would seem that time has been wasted in 
catching seals, as we are now told that gold 
be had for the shovelling in the head- 
veof the Yukon. : 
*Gold-mining in Alaska is divided into the 





4 Same two general classes that prevail else- 
}| wiiere, placer and quartz, the former in 


4 bs mostly by the Rothschilds, 
a D, O. Mills, the Noewells of Boston, the 
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er 


4 : 
Cy tom of the Earth recorded by the 


jamegrapb at the Observatory, 
June 1897, at 12 bh. 12 m. 56 a. (noon mane 
nified, The Trail commences at the Bottom 
of the Cut. : : 


fer 
The weight D is suspended by 


very unstable. They are joined together 


by a ball-joint near E, and their lengths and 
weights are so proportioned and adjusted 
that the system is steady during a shock 
(within limits).. No matter how much the 
sg and the wooden box may tremble dur- 
a 


ng a shock (within limits), the pendulum D. 


Hence the Cis steady, 


moving 





however, this 





On the day in question the. 
ly resting on therplate (at the 
cut, ee 2). 
quite shar 

by quick 


tom of the 


rks ree the eer type Ba 
su uent tremors excursions are - 
iy registred in Fig. 2 (somewhat ma; {fied}, 
and can 


sary to say, however, that the record is not 
quite complete on the western side, because 


the pen in its excursions here met a wire’ 


which was unintentionally left in its path 
and to a slight .extent interfered with its 
movements. Still, the record is a good one, 
and it is ae ingtructive. If the machine 
were per 

end of the iquake, to very near its 
point of starting; but friction and other 
causes, some of which have been referred to, 
usually interfere t prevent this exact retarn’ 
in most long shocks, as they have in this one. 
One of the effects of a shock of this in- 
tensity is to produce nausea in those who 
experience it. The trace of the shock in 
Fig. 2 shows why this is. The motions of 
the earth are quite analogous to those of a 
vessel on the high sea, During our ¢ 

ence of nine years at Mount Hamilton 
has been only oné- shock more severe than 
that which has just been described. 





ADVICE TO Mornurs.—Mrs. 
Syrup should always be used for 


teething. 
soothes softens the allays all 
cura red clic and’ the bet remedy for darters 
Tv. 





Your father made cocktails with Anport’s ANGos- 
them . The Bitters 
pg ITTEKS. You make Nido. 





Don’r be deceived by fraudulent impositions. Dr. 
ANGOSTURA 
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er, exceeding- 
instrument is en- 
was quiet- | 


The first few shocks were | 
and éudden, and the pen moved’ 


followed by the eye. It is neces-: 


ect, the:pen should return, at the” 


.Winstow’s SOOTHING | - 
for children a 


and dangerous to take the product. 

The Yukon Basin covers a vast area of the 
interior of Alaska and the adjoining Cana- 
dian territory. From source to mouth are 
vast treasure-beds, not only of untold miii- 
fons of gold, bat of coal, copper, marble, and 
all’ metals, awaiting*development. Recent 
explorations have developed the amazing 
fact that probably all of the innumerable 
tributaries of the Yukon carry flour gold, 
which increases in coarseness as one ascends 
to the sources. Fortunately the Yukon is 
navigable for most of its entire length, and 
its tributaries will admit of smaller-and flat- 
bottomed craft. Of course, only the smallest 
fraction of Alaska, and even less of the Ca- 
nadian territory, has been pr a. Nor 
have the prospected sections been thoroughly 
gone over,as yet. .~ 

Fortune-seekers report discoveries and for- 
tunes almost incredible, and perhaps scarce- 
ly paralleled in the history of gold-niining, 
even by the well-rettembered scenes of the 
Cassair and Caribou. In 1898 only 300 peo- 
pe had penetrated the Yukon gold - flelds, 

nereasing to 3000 in 1895. The past season 
has witnessed un influx of many thousands, 
attracted by the reports which have come 
back to civilization. Transportation facili- 


und the latier in the mountains, 


region sone 
‘miles north of Juneau. Immense capi- 
s-invested in the coast mines about Sew- 



































Bay Mining and Milling Company, 
er the direction of Colonel Jobe 


0,000—equal to the product of all the 
districts of the Territory. : 
uneau is the key to the new Klondike 
and the head-waters of the Yukon; 
who are wise take this short though 
ilt route, and make their way over 
Chilkoot Pass to the lakes and head-waters 
of the Yukon, thence to float down stream, 
nsteatl of going upward from St. Michael. “A 
lance at a map will show the proximity of 
the Juneat coast mines to the Klondike pla- 
cerg, Across the border, in British posses- 
siows.: It is possible that some day mioing 
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ies have been increased, and will doubtless keep pace 
with the march of the new ambitions. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the warning that comes from the Yukon 
that only those who intend to engage iu mining should 
make the journey. Professional men, clerks, bookkeep- 
ers, Ag find no occupation. No one should go there 
without at least $500 in pocket, and stores of food and 
clothing. To all such, it may be said, & fortune awaits 
for two years of hard work. 

The climate of Alaska is healthy. The wiuters on the 
coast in the vicinity of Sitka and Juneau are compara- 
tively mild. Although excessively cold in the interior 
gold regions, the air is dry, making the climate endurable 
with suitable clothing, shelter, and fuel. The summer 
season is short and delightful, with but little rainfall. 
The winters are almost dayless and the summers nightless. 
The mining season would ordinarily last from two to four 
months annually, but necessity has resulted in the method 
known as ‘‘ burning ”—that is, fires and tunnels, 8 means 
of which work is prosecuted during the winter. Pay dirt 
is stored on the banks of streams, and in spring is ready 
for the sluice-box when water is released from ice. Cli- 
mate is no longer a factor in Alaska mining. The Yukon 
region is at present one of the great ame-fields of the 
world, but the miners threaten to kil off the animals 
for food, and it is to be hoped that Canada and the United 
States will adopt timely measures of protection, The up- 
per basin is productive of bear, moose, caribou, and small 
game; the streams have salmon, white-fish, trout, etc. The 
lower areas abound in ducks, swans, geese, grouse, etc. 

Forty-Mile Post, Fort Cuddaby, Circle City, Seward 
City, Juneau, and Sitka—the first three in the Yukon 
basin, the last three on the coast—are the principal mining 
settlements and centres. Circle City has a population of 
nearly 8000, with stores, hotels, etc. Fort Cuddahy and 
Forty-Mile Post are in Canadian /territory, and develop 
rapidly with the mining interests.. All along the Yukon 
are native villages and small settlements of traders, mis- 
sicnaries, and Indians. The Yukon is navigable 1200 
miles for large craft. After that many kinds of small craft 
may be used. Fort Cuddahy is the present terminus of 
the steamboat line, although not at the end of navigation. 
The fare from Seattle oid St. Michael to Circle City, Fort 
Cuddahy,-and—Ferty-Mile Post is $150, which includes 
berths and meals. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE 
KLONDIKE. 


Dawson Crry, Yuxor, Norruwest Tererrony, 
23, 1897. 
Dawson Crry, born last fall at the mouth of the Klon- 
good where ‘it-empties into the bsg — nore be aoe 
oO! world’s camps, ‘or ifficu 
of preci deh ay with the outer world ? 


it would be how. 













Owing to scarcity of men, only a few hundred being here, 
com ively little was done, as the men wanted to work 


on though wages went up to $15 per day. 
It was late in the winter eters ake was “ices, yet, 
despite this, about $1,500,000. was sluiced out of the 
dumps on El Dorado this spring, and about $500,000 out 
of Bonanza Creek—which was taken out by men who in 
the fall had not, — them, money for a grub‘stake. 
Many of the locators have sold out for from $10,000 to 
$50,000, and the buyers will reap a fortune. The dig- 
gings are generally ‘‘drift,” or winter diggings, the 
ground, eternally frozen, being thawed by fire, and pay 
dirt hoisted to the surface, to be sluiced in the spring. mm 
winters are intensely cold, the thermometer going > to 
—70° at times. In the summer it goes as fi h as 98° in 
the shade, 115° in the sun, in the long June-July days. 
The scarcity of ‘‘grub” is the constant dread of miners 
here, and should there be any great rush this fall, great 
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DAWSON CITY, AT THE MOUTH OF 


THE RUSSIAN CENSUS. 
RUSSIA GROWING. 


THE publication of the returns of the first ‘‘ one-day 
census” ever taken in Russia-reveals some very interest- 
ing facts, although the items are by no means all before the 
world. The first fact is the census itself, which is the first 
of any degree of completeness since 1851. In 1858 a par- 
tial but still somewhat unsatisfactory one was taken; but 
with that exception, reliance has been placed on estimates 
based in their turn on isolated censuses of cities and some 
provinces. This time, under the general direction of the 
vice-president of the Russian Geographical Society, 230,- 
000 persons, including a large number of students, have 
been employed in the only satisfactory way to secure an 
absolutely accurate enumeration of the glean 

The next fact is the steady and ra: rowth of the 
po 1 gave 67,380,645. Twen- 
sd 520 \Sesveat: consue gives 

; census gives 
429,211,1 


The census of 1 


territorial additions 


paeraeee b 


, or women of. A 





— roportion of each. 

third fact of special note is the growth of cities. 
In the past the chief strength of Russia has been in her 
rural population. There have been few large cities and 
few large towns. Now St. Petersburg has 1,267,028 in- 
habitants, and ranks closely with Vienna, and ‘not so far 
below Berlin. Moscow has very nearly a million, War- 
saw over 600,000, while among the 19 cities of over 100,- 
000 are Tiflis and Baku in the Caucasus, as well as Kieff, 
Kharkoff, Riga,.and others in Russia, and Tashkend in 
Asia. There are also 35 cities whose population is be- 
tween.50,000 and 100,000,.and.69 more under 50,000 but 
over 25,000. The growth has been very rapid. In 1891 





WINTER DRIFTING ON 


suffering and starvation must result, as the compani 

cannot fill the demand, and it is a terrible trip to ny oa 
of the country in winter, and then only when well pro- 
visioned and with good dog teams, Next summer facili- 
ties will be enlarged, and any one coming here should 
wait untilthen. The gold territory is a large one, though 
such a guich as El Dorado is likely never to be found 
again, and the Yukon will be one of the great gold coun- 
tries of the world. WituiaM D. Jouns. 


EL DORADO GULCH, ALASKA. 


Moscow had only 800,000, and in five years St. Pe 
has gained one- J xth of her present papulaties, =_— 

The first thought that comes in connection with these 
facts is that of the immense vitality of the race. There 
is no immigration; the growth is natural, normal, and it 
indicates a marvellous power, which must inevitably in- 
Crease rather than decrease. What ig to be the effect of this 
increasing power?» Russia is to-day the dominant influence 
n Europe, not more by reason of the skill-of her states- 








‘Rave Pp 
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Proposals are under consideration for 
verity of the press Jaws, and while there is no 
the form of statement of law, the number of dissenters in 
prison is said to be er 

— se also, that the Church has a strong hold upon 
opposition to reading the Scriptures wh n char- 
acteristic of mest them : anna 7) 
problem for the Russian authorities is how to furnish op- 
portunity for devel 
the race, and to kee 
nation. For this 
sults of this census 
reason for the absolute insistence by the Czat’s govern- 
ment on the prevention of war. Every possible means 
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men than by reason of the inherent force of her people. 
Setting aside her Asiatic provinces, she outranks German 
and Austria-Hungary combined by 26,000,000, while wit 
the addition of the Steppe provinces she has more to call 
upon for defence than the whole Triple Alliance. The 
male population of European Russia alone, without tak- 
ing Poland or the Caucasus, is almost equal to the entire 
.population of the German Empire, while the proportion 
of population to territory, only eight per square mile, 
shows that there is ample room for even more rapid de- 
velopment in the future. Considered merely as a col- 
lection of individuals, it is easy to believe that before very 
long she will, or may, not pepe t overshadow but over- 
awe and overbear.the whole of joining Europe. With 
central Europe very nearly stationary and Russia growing 
at such a rate, it will be only a question of time when 
Russian rule will take the place of Russian influence. 
The third fact, however, comes in as in some sense a 
counterbalance. of cities shows that the 


zemstvo is giving 
we becoming a aie 





ished order, but this is on the surfa 
ndernert is d movement, how strong it-is as yet 
impossible to estimate, yet genuine, and in all human 
asta ypearacaag to increase, which will at some time 
assert itself. 

Will this assertion. be in the-form of revolution? Is 
the France of a century ago to be repeated in the Russia 
of the next century? That is the question, whether 
epee or unspoken, which is in the minds of all—Rus- 
sians probably as well as those who look on with wonder 
and somewhat of dread; as one watches the incoming of 
a high tide. With all his stolidity, there is a st ly 
powerful element of imagination in the Russian. In 
what other country on the globe could such a self-immo- 
lation have occurred as when those misguided fanatics 
suffered themselves to be walled up alive, and held them- 
selves so firm that when the bodies were exhumed it is said 
there were no traces of the death-struggle? The wildest 
fakirs of India, the most ferocious votaries of the bloody 
Muharram in Persia, show no ter power of fanat- 
icism than many of the sects of Russia, such as the skopsi 
or eunuchs, while the heroism of the Huguenots or of the 
victims of Diocletian was no more pure than that of many 
of the Stundists of the present day. This element, mis- 
directed, inflamed with false ambition, aroused by evil 
men, might well 2 pag like a scourge. It constitutes 
& great danger, and the future safety of the empire de- 
pends upon the way in which it is guided. 

Fortunately there are indications that wiser counsels 
than have too often governed are coming into control. 
aeeraane the se- 

nge in 






diminishing. It is to be re- 
and has never committed itself to that bitter 


an Catholic governments. The 
ment, how to utilize the vitality of 
tin line with the best interests of the 
first essential is peace, and the re- 
make more apparent than ever the 


for internal devel t, meeting the 
conditions of a wonderfally growing seepive. 
that the 


— be 

c g 

ys of these facts, it is scarcely su 

Christians of Turkey are overlooked, or that the friendship 


of a republic is sought by the f A 
* 44 gh 'y most absolute monarchy in 


Epwixn Munsee. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


A ROCK-RIBBED shore. A distant wall of blue. 
Blue sea, with sails besprinkled here and there. 
An anodyne of glory in the air 

1, faehe np Sees be Bee 
; that softly float 
Upon Seater tide of azure blue. ef : 
ALBERT BrerLtow Pare. 
































uld depend on: the amount of development 
Whitman, ‘Ware, Sheldon, and 


not play path relearn and Carr ew: 


Chace are probably out o: 
oreasad aiinenion-le Gee aes 


; At all events, 
ful the 
American lawn-tennis. . ~ 


will 
the im En asion, And of this r 

tion, por! Sipe only dependable 'chieapion. 
Larned has skill, and -has made some: y praiseworthy 
records, but so many times after pemveneee: eeney 
he has failed to sustain the pace that 

him in.the J of a hope whichis as likely to be realized 
as not.. He did-weltin En last year—well enough 
to be rated sixth—and the semi-finals at Newport, 
where he was beaten by Wrenn. 


A8 FOR THAT PROMISING YOUNGER 8&T, it has only in 
part given evidence of adequately supplying the de- 
pleted first class. Driscoll has surpassed expectations, 
and Ware’s performances in Canada seem to indicate that 
he will equal expectations. But Sheldon and Whitman 
have fallen much below the mark their '96 work suggested 
for the opening of ’97. 

Perhaps it will be interesting and instructive at the 
opening of the 97 season to publish the ’96 official ranking: 


Class 1—Owes three-fourths of fifteen. It. D. Wrenn, W. A. Larned, 
C. B. Neel, F. H. Hovey. ; 

Class 2, scratch—E. P. Fischer, G. L. Wrenn, R. Stevens. . 

Class 8—Receives one-fourth of fifteen. M. D. Whitman, L. E. Ware, 
G. P. Sheldon, C. R. Budlong. y 

Class 4—Receives one-half of fifteen. G. W. Lee, J. D. Forbes, W. 
M. Scudder, J. C. Neely. 

Claes 5—Receives three-fourths of fifteen. D. F. Davis, H. Ward, 
R. P. Davis, W. A. Bethel, C. P. Dodge, J. C. Davidson, A. P. Hawes. 

Class 6—Receives fifteen. C. Cragiv, R. Fincke, Y. M. Edwards, R. 
H, Carlton, H. EB. Avery. 
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A PICTURESQUE BIT OF 


Several Eastern pages were not ranked because they 
parse too seldom. Clarence Hi 


again. championship, 
beating Malcolm Chace, but neither of them Lyte there- 
after. Driscoll beat Ware and Budlong in Inter-col- 
legiate championships, and lost to Whitman. 


Frew WEsTERN AND SOUTHERN MEN are rated because 
of the Ranking Committee’s unfamiliarity with the play- 
ers in those sections. That, however, is poor consolation 
to the individuals West and South, and not likely to 
popularize either the game or the Association, The As- 
sociation should follow the example of the League of 
American Wheelmen,and oon sectiondl repfesentatives 
and, now that classification has been attempted, 
handicappers, Otherwise little permanent general good 
will result. 

Thus the first ten players are R. D. Wrenn, Larned, C. 
B. Neel, Hovey, Fischer. G. L. Wrenn, Stevens, Whitman, 
Ware, and Sheldon, and, of these, four only are really first 
class, and but two of them are in active play this season. 


, from the same so gen Rich- 
most formidab 


Massacuusetts STATE TOURNAMENT at Long- 
= gents usual,'a well-filled entry list, with some ex- 
cellent ; 


Tt served, too, to Erin Holcomb Ward once more be- 
fore the tennis world, and this time in thé successful réle 
of State cham: won eek ae the finals 
and through R. D. Wrenn’s t of the title. Ward 
as entered d, and the chances are good that the 
ability which his occasional appearance has suggested as 


latent will now be fully developed. - 





Gat clas represen . tation , however, email 0s ii 
mpenting ite the bulwar of Americés detepnnageinet 
wg glish inv: 

reun 1s 


-we'can only view . 
. with sur 
as thoug! 








Ware. met Whitman in the third round, and beat him 
ease—with such ease; indeed,-it seemed 
Whitman were ailing. Neither Ware nor 
Ward was put to much exertion in their other matches. 
The Metropolitan a6 a of eerusmagy dgitsene some 
concern interesting play. between second - class 
men. J. C. Davidson beat W. Gordan Parker, 6-3, 6-3, 
and E. P. Fischer beat J. P. Paret, 6-4, 6-4, in the second 
round. . In the semi-final 8. C. Millett created a mild sen- 
sation by beating Fischer, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4, though Davidson's 
conquest of Parker, 7-5, 6-3, was not unexpected. So 
also Millett’s victory over Davidson, 6-4, 11-9, 7-5, which 
gave him the tournament, was on the cards, although the 
utherner made an exciting contest of it. 
Millett, with G. L. Wrenn, won also the doubles over 
Fischer and Parker. 


Tue Mrippie STATES CHAMPIONSHIP at Orange fur- 
nished quite the most or play, and was the first 
tournament to bring out any of the older men, Stevens 
and Larned and Millett being entered. One of the. sur- 
prises of the early rounds was the success of J. P. Paret, 
who beat both Ware and Sheldon: Paret, although a 
greatly improved. player over his form of a couple of 
years ago, has’neither the form nor brilliancy of either 
of these two young collegians, his success being due to 
steady, consistent play, and therefore 
the more creditable. 
beggar light went = Fy the third 

ay, t use 0 own poor 
nh fobbing especially magn, Srases A 
ie ged—and partly because Whitman 


ut u much stron me than he 
se a shows at Lougwood, and smashed 
‘ith exceed accuracy. Ward's 






American tennis 
is sufficiently dole 


= 


ul to 


' WHITMAN HARDLY PLAYED WELL ENOUGH to make his 
match interesting, and Larned won with great ease, show- 
ing the best tennis of the week. as 

vens to. prolong one set deuce in his match 
with Larned, but otherwise the latter had very little diffi- 
culty in winning with play that was always good tennis, 
and occasionally very liant.. If Larned could only 
maintain his brilliant streaks he would have been a win- 
ner at. Newport long ago. His winning Stevens score 
was 6-8, 7-5, 6-1. ‘Hobart, holder, defaulting in 
consequence.of ‘his fathet’s death, Larned won the title 
without farther effort. — Bact : 


BA bry one did hotter work in te decades sing! : which 
won, beating C; P. » who Wi man for 
the pat gs Watkand D. F Davis, both of Har- 


vens, who were an ill-assorted ‘pair, but finally snc- 
re to Leo.Ware (Harvard) and G. P.. Sheldon, Jr. 
ale). ' ; 


recently cut’ out, may finally outrun 
swell tube dhishubhed Arsttuas 


8-6, 
‘with #t-the championship of the Dominion. Ware’s play. 
‘ st Fischer was very clever and hard tennis, for 

Fischer is not at his top form, he was sufficiently 


neat it-at- to require good work to beat him. 
Ware tly won the ey — and, with 
Sheldon, the rae rere ou rom Fisch- 
‘er and Whitman, 6-1; 6-4, 3. Miss Juliette At- 
kinson, of Brooklyn, also successfully defended her tjtle 
to the woman’s ip. So the conquest of 
lawn-tennis seems to have been rather thorough. 
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THE LARCHMONT HARBOR FROM THE CLUB DOCK. 


Meantime an interesting if modest struggle was pend- 
ing at Morristown, New Jersey, for the possession of the 
Morris County Field Club trophy. It was local in en- 
tries, and won by J. D. Forbes, who easily disposed of 
several opponents, . : z 

In THe West the Chicago Club’s annual tournament 
has_ devel ‘a new claimant for Western honors in 
Kreigh Collins. He entered the tournament soniewhat 
unknown, but made the notable record of playing ae 
without ot single match, defeating W. 8. Bond, Li. 
H.' Waidner, W. L. Myers, Harvey niston, Norris 
Mundy—all of them familiar names in Middle Western 
tenn 


The interest of gy indeed of us all, at the present 
moment, is centred on Western championship singles 
and the United States championship. doubles, which be- 
gan ce ag J (July 26) on the Kenwood Courts, 
Carr B. Neel now holds the meg and the Neel bro- 
thérs the doubles championship, but it is very doubtful 
if they will defend the doubles—though 8. R. Neel is an 
entry for the singles, and Carr Neel, who is very. much 
confined by his professional duties in Michigan, may 
spare time to defend his title. If he does, and has had any 
opportunity at all for practice, it is safe to say he will de- 
fend it successfully. 


Untess Ware anp SHELDON, who have gone West for 
the doubles, also enter for the singles, there will be no like- 
ly Eastern winners in the tournament. And very properly 
so. Of the Western aspirants for-singles honors the most 
promiies are 8. R. Neel, Bond, Neeley, Waidner, Myers, 

lins, Wrenn. 58. T. , one-time cham- 
J. W. Carver, will neither of them enter. 
ocal_gaen, Collins, by his 


o.C 


pion, 


ikely 
from any one of these men, and 
the form of last summer. 


this hour of lawn -tennis need, it will prohibit touring 
the country for championship trophies. Only. national 
events should be open to the country. The Western sin- 
gles or doubles championship should be open only to a 
‘Westerh man, the New England championship oniy to 2 
New-Englander, thé Southern to a Southerner. If this 
ae done, more encouragement would be offered resident 
players. 


THE LAWN-TENNIS EVENT, however, towards which all 
‘American eyes are now directed ‘is the Longwood (Bos- 
ton) tournament. this week. leek ys the. entrance of 
the Britishers—Maboney, Eaves, and Nisbet—the tourney 
becomes international, with R. .D. Wrenn and W. A: Lar- 
ned the mainstay of our hopés for American. success. . 

The most expert of ‘these: visiting Britishers is H. 8. 





THE CLUB LAUNCH DELIVERING GUESTS 
TO YACHTS. 


‘Mahoney, who held the Ail-England championship in ’96, 
but was recently def for the title by a Cambridge 
University man, R. F. Doherty, in straight sets, 6-4, 6-4, 
6-8, after the latter had beaten W. Baddeley in the semi- 
-6-0, 6-38: In lags red with Dr. Joshua Pim, 
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. Ww the 
’s service is and well placed, and nently he 
sens oie Se Oe ee ws So ed Cons He dove. 
Both in back and fore handed play he gives a decided oot, 
fot mplike the ooprt-tonnis stroke, “He seems so, prefer 
mak page es aga — "ie back 


aves, c 
point in Eaves’s ; 
is not so well known on 


There seems slight hope of a conqueror of Mahony fur- 
nished by the foun stood entries. If Larned could sustain 
one of brilliant streaks he sometimes exhibits, he 


has a chance of winning if he can play steadily. Stev- 
nae oc nay’ of the others do bot seem £0 have a chance. 








ter, resis R. D- Wrenn. He is the only man 

jr Saunrhe @ high-class game and can be depended 

on to die in-the last ditch. He holds the Longwood Cup 
and will defend 

Mahony is: er Goodbody, whom 

renn eed — be jeeimabered Chat he 


Meaxrme Tex Sr. Grorer Crus, of which R. D. 
Stevens is the practical sponsor, is withholding no effort to 

rovide good courts and attractive prizes for this very 
a rtant tournament. 

‘oliowing Hoboken, the Englishmen will rest until the 
United States championship tournamegt, which opens 
Tuesday, August 17, at a 

It is greatly to be regretted that the fact of there being 
three expert foreign players in our midst,seeking to carry 
our highest lawn-tennis honors out of the country, is not 
sufficient to keep in active practice those Americans that 
have but just step out of the game. It is a pity, in- 
deed, Hovey and Carr Neel and Malcolm Chace cannot 
find time and inclination to enter at Newport. 


Tue 20-FooT FREAKS—one-raters, so called, and erro- 
neously so—have had their trial races in Oyster Bay under 
the Seawanhaka- Corinthian Club auspices. The one 
which the committee considers the best all-round boat 
wiil next month sail for the Seawanhaka-Coriothian In- 
ternational Challenge Cup, which Mr. George Duggan’s 
15- footer Glencairn captured last year from Hl Heirie. 
Last ngs the match race was on Oyster Bay; this year it 
will on Lake St. Louis, about ten miles from Mon- 


Up to the day of our going to press, there has been no 
official declaration of the committee’s choice, but the four 
days of racing furnished rather convincing evidence of 
the superiority of Momo, and she is more = likely to be 
finally appointed to represent the club. ttainly Momo 
made the most consistent record for the week, and did the 
most uniform work. Skate’s upset on the first. day gave 
Momo that race, but mais wagon by her subsequent work 
that, although exceptionally fast. in reaching, she is slow 
or other points of sailing. Momo, on the other hand, was 
a good second to Skate on that first day of wind and sea 
—close enough to get first handily when Skate turned 
over, 

On the other days light wind preeiet. and on two of 
them Mome’s success wasemphatic. She attained the lead 
early and held it to the finish. In the fourth race a slight 
accident to her jib and rather poor handling were suffi- 
Ss lose her first place to Al-Anka, which was well 
han q 


THE CLASS ORIGINALLY HAD TWELVE entries, but Pio- 


neer and Asthore were failures as racing »machines, and 
Mary, Idea, and Vagary sailed only a couple of times and 
then withdrew. iis reduced. the class to se and one 
of those, Arauca, eut-very little figure in the racing. 
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is more, 
between $600 
twenties, where- 

The 15-footers were 

useless, if 

cours the 3. 

parat: there 

i rent increase’ in \—besides which a half- 

dosen 10-second runners will make just as exciting racing 
as the some saeiar ot og sieee men. 

ites anes See aay porter me rm 
the sense an‘extra $900, : 

so be gained Deb thie laelence of boat moet ner build. 

ing? This 97 class offers no such com pe son 


were near! 


Cl ns the number who 
over, greater cost ar = . 
many 15-footers fist year as there were 20-footers this year 








fourth trial of the 20-foo in the morning. jog an- 
nual race for the Alfeel Bassesap Cup in the 
afternoon. 


slowly and slovenly 


machines, about 21 minutes after Skate, or 
about 35 Ja witnibege 5, baa 
The Seawanhaka-Cotjnthian 
on ae 80 
that which managed 


what these doing to nourish eteuninces 
men 

boat ar tagresr§ means developing yachtsmen. 

Tue Larcumont Yacut CLvB RACE WEEK, which had 

a brilliant ending on Saturday night, was even more enter- 

taining than last year. that is saying a great deal. 
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nt Club. i ae han havea: : ‘nn 
because know their : 
ness; no “chosen few” self-ordained to ‘‘run things” 


; and 
the owner of the smallest yacht given audi- 
ence in the “ger gag wih “8 epilentlendsmen 
hose private ma over a steamer 
en dae 3 ; : 


it holds more regattas in @ season than any other club _ 


ly it b ; 
son others not so successful would do well to study 


methods of the Larchmont. 
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t on her in order to keep within the 
Saeed cactus fieurea, Bbe was enally beaten by Can- 
ada, When y canvassed she has given some indi- 
cation of speed; but she is really 


ie wan 28 Ooms ABD 


disabled by carrying away her Sapaide. Te the 
Dg awe: le 

third tees. was Sey Fete Sage outsailed Vence- 

dor, beating her 4m. 8s, Another chance came on Satur- 

day, and again ill-luck overtook Venceder. She lost-her 


, but continued racing, and was beaten 19. m. 


Surprise once, whi 
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she entered—Carolina once 
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MAMMOT! H CAVE 


A new Manual and Guide. Book of this wonder- 
ful cave just issued, with 43 Mlustrations and 
Map. Price, Paper 50c., Cloth $1.00, by mail. 
JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, Publishers, : 

Louisville, Kentucky. * 
. 





























‘Alaskan Gold-Mine canes 


mie Meventere 





(‘‘Snow-Shoes and Sledges” is a sequel to this.) A Story of 
ALASKAN ADVENTURE. Iilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 





THE REAL CONDITION OF CUBA TO-DAY 


By STEPHEN BONSAL. With an Mustration and a Map. 
Post 8vo, Paper Cover, 60 cents 


Many books on Cuba have been written within the last year or two, but very few of 
them are as attractive or as instructive as this one. .. . He does not write from hearsay, 
but from personal knowledge. . _ The friends of Spain may God some passages in it not 
to their liking, but enleti they are insufferably prejudiced they cannot claim that the au- 
thor has distorted facts or wilfully gone out of his way in order ‘to produce a misleading 
impression.—Vew York Herald. 

A decidedly valuable addition to current light on the situation. Mr. Bonsal- has 
his record up to a very recent date, and the result of his investigation as a corre- 
of the New York Herald has already been made 'the text for several speeches in 

the United States Senate. —A/i: Tribune. 

"A most effective and striking account of the present condition of Cuba. He writes, of 
course, from the point of view of a partisan, but he narrates unquestionable facts, and 
does not color his pictures unduly. . . . The book is an important contribution to the his- 
tory of the controversy.— ews and Courier, Charleston. 

It is a graphic and intelligent series of articles, and contains much valuable informa- 
ni ie an ce aaa 





— OF FIELD, HILL, AND SWAMP. 


‘SUMMER READING 








By CaROuNe. A, 


THE rene. FOR WHOM SHAKESPRARE WROTE. By Cartes 
Duptey Warner. Illustrated. 16m0, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


EYE sp. Afield with Nature among Flowers and Animate Things. 
Written and-Iilustrated by Wituam Hamicton Giason, Author of 
‘Sha Eyés,”” “Highways and Byways,” etc.  8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 * 


IN SIMPKINSVILLE. Stories. By Ruyn McEnery Stuagt. _ illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Conant $1 35. 
“ + HELL PER SARTAIN,” and Other Seorjes. By joun: Fox, Jr. Post 


Sve, Cloth; Ornamental, Uncut Edg@ _ Colored Top, $1 oo. 


ens. With lilustrations 
ental, $1 50. 


MR. PETERS. “A Novel. By Riccardo 
* by E. M. Ashe. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


(Der Ring des Nibelungen.) 


THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD. . 
Ilustrated.. Post 


Told for Young People. By Anna Atice Cuapin. 
* .8vo; Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
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‘This is the ‘verdict ‘of 
thousands who are using. te. 
SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE 





KING OF BICYCLES 


MONARCH CYCLE if CYCLE MPG. CO., 




















BE Hg . e | | Chicage. . . New York. . London. a 
| i; ees Oy Harper's New Catalogue |. “°Ce aout nies Last Novel : 
ways sok for the og] Descriptive list of their publica- Cred Lemers wt Ceelit. Collec: THE | ‘MARTIAN. By Georce pu 
Sage set A tions, with portraits of authors, : dit. eee 


TICES, ATED In EVERY CITY. ¢ Maurier; Author of * Peter Ibbet- 
re smcen sanuracronme oo," | | Will be. sent by.mail to any ad- | OOGWR’ Brothers: & C0. | 95." Tiby,” te Mlustrated by 
ae ee ress on receipt of ten cents. 2 -_-Dasnts, NO 80.War Sreeer. _ | © the Author. ' Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 

— : Z , eee ae mental; $1 75; Three-quarter Calf, 
$3 50; Three-quarter Seeed te- 
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